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A PAUSE, 
BY R. L. STEVENSON. 





The morning drum-call on my eager ear 
Thrills unforgotten yet; the morning dew 
Lies yet undried along my field of noon. 
But now I pause at whiles in what I do, 
And count the bell, and tremble lest I hear 
(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too 
soon. 





-_-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





The Odelsthing, or Lower House of the 
Norwegian Parliament, on May 11 extend- 
ed communal suffrage to all men, and to 
those women who pay taxes on an income 
of $75 per year or upwards, 


<>< 


The Illinois Legisiature has made moth- 
ers joint guardians of their children with 
the fathers, by a vote of 34 to 8 in the 
Senate and 119 to 1 in the House. Illi- 
nois is the ninth State to take such action. 
The Chicago Journal says: 

Among those deserving of commenda- 
tion for strenuous labor in behalf of this 
last reform is Mrs. Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, whose active work and arguments 
at Springfield did much to secure the pas- 
sage of the bill. Her pamphlet ‘Mr. 
Lex’’ is a most admirable presentation of 
the wrongs of woman under the old law, 
which gave the father almost despotic 
control over his children, while the 
mother was absolutely powerless. 


-_—<-- 


A petition that Massachusetts mothers 
may hereafter have equal custody, con- 
trol and guardianship of their minor 
children, signed by Mary A. Livermore 
and the other general officers of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association, was pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by 
Representative H. Heustis Newton, of Ev- 
erett, and referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. Thanks to Mr. Newton’s 
effective advocacy it passed that Commit- 
tee, but the Senate Committee on Rules 
had it referred to the next General Court. 





Next year we must try to save the wives 
of cruel and brutal husbands from the 
sorrowful fate of poor Mrs. Naramore, 
who lost her reason and killed her six 
children, to save them from being given 
away to strangers. 





At Albany, N. Y., a great strike is in 
progress, in which thousands of persons-— 
soldiers, police, strikers, and sympathiz- 
ers—have been involved in the most vio- 
lent disturbances. Ina dozen other cities 
there are strikes or lockouts. At a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs not long ago, a promi- 
nent gentleman who had been invited to 
address the Federation twitted the women 
with their failure to solve the domestic 
service question. The papers at the time 
were full of a great strike, and one of the 
ladies called his attention to the fact that 
women were not the only persons who had 
difficulties with their help. The gentle- 
man owned, on reflection, that the worst 
troubles between mistress and maid were 
not to be compared in violence and exas- 
peration to those often occurring between 
employers and employed among men. As 
the inability of housewives to get along 
with their servants is one of the perennial 
arguments used against equal suffrage, 
it will be well for the ‘‘Antis’’ to make a 
note of the Albany strike. 





The Chicago Political Equality League 


will give a reception to the editors of the’ 


WomANn’s JOURNAL, from 3 to 5 P. M., on 
Monday, May 27, at the rooms of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. Mr. and Miss Black- 
well will be passing through Chicago on 
their way to the National Convention at 
Minneapolis. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony addressed a let- 
ter to the National Municipal League dur- 
ing its meeting last week in Rochester, 
N. Y., asking it to listen to a presentation 
of woman suffrage by Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker. The request was grant- 
ed unanimously, and Mrs. Hooker was 
given a courteous hearing. 


=o 


The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women has held its annual meeting, and 
reports a membership of 9,000, with 1,000 
new members during the year. The 
‘‘members’’ pay no membership fee; they 
only sign an anti-suffrage document, and 
those who signed years ago are counted as 
members ever after. The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. has 28 branches. Therefore each 
branch has averaged less than 36 signatures 
during the past year. But the suffragists 
have sometimes got 20,000 signatures to 
their petitions inone month, In six years 
of diligent effort, the M. A. O, F. E. S. W. 
has been able to get the signatures of only 
9,000 women—less than half as many as 
voted for suffrage in one day, on the mock 
referendum, 

> 

Miss Dyer and Mrs. George addressed 
the meeting. Reports were read by the 
secretary, treasurer and from the organi- 
zation committee, the interstate com- 
mittees and the Boston and Fitchburg 
committees. A new branch has been 
formed at Fitchburg since January, with 
150 members. A central committee has 
been organized in Rhode Island. About 
6400 leaflets and pamphlets have been sent 
to women’s colleges in the State, and two 
pamphlets have been issued: ‘Noblesse 
Oblige,”’ by Miss Mary A. Jordan of 
Smith College, and ‘‘Some Scientific As- 
pects of the Woman Suffrage Question,” 
by Mrs. William T. Sedgwick. 

The following officers were elected: 

Executive committee, Mrs. J. Elliot 
Cabot, president; Mrs. Charles E. Guild, 
Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, vice-presidents; 
secretary, Mrs. Robert W. Lord; assistant 
treasurer, Mrs. James M. Codman; Mrs, 
G. H, Shaw, Mrs. James C, Fisk, Mrs. C. 
D. Homans, Mrs. Francis C. Lowell, Miss 
E. P. Sohier, Miss Sarah H, Crocker, Miss 
Elizabeth Johnson, Miss Elizabeth 
Houghton, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, Miss 
Mabel Simpkins. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Lena E. Harvey, who is chaplain of 
the neighborhood house maintained by a 
large manufacturing company in Dayton, 
O., holds a unique position, Miss Harvey 
is a deaconess of the Christian Church, and 
wears the black and white dress of her 
order. She has recently spent several 
weeks in New York studying the settle- 
ments and similar philanthropic works of 
that city. Miss Harvey’s work lies chiefly 





among the women and girl employees and 
the wives of men employees. She is the 
organizer of the social life of the factory 
community, and spiritual adviser to all 
who need her counsel and help. 


Rev. Edna M. McDonald is believed to 
be the only woman who has ever opened 
a session of a State Senate with prayer. 
Miss McDonald has been the regularly or- 
dained pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Urbana, IIl., for the last three 
years, ever since she was graduated from 
the theological school of Lombard Univer- 
sity at Galesburg, Ill., at the age of 
twenty-two. During a recent visit to the 
State capital, she was asked by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor to open one of the daily 
sessions of the Senate with prayer, and 
willingly complied. 





WELCOME TO MINNEAPOLIS. 

The Minnesota State Woman Suffrage 
Association feels that life is worth living 
these days, with so many pleasant things 
to do in preparing Minneapolis for the 
National Convention. A meeting of the 
executive committee and its helpers was 
held in headquarters, Masonic Temple, 
the second Thursday evening in May. On 
the third Thursday they met again, and 
each succeeding Thursday will find them 
in active conference with heads of com- 
mittees, whose reports give unexpected 
encouragement from the cordiality with 
which the business men and society wom- 
en have received our committees. 

Mrs. Bergren reports for the music 
committee that the best professional mu- 
sicians of Minneapolis have cordially con- 
sented to give their services to the Con- 
vention programme, and have considered 
themselves honored in so doing. Mrs. 
Bergren is herself a gifted singer and 
reader, though at present devoting her 
time to the duties of the young mother. 
Miss Anderson, press, has sent out letters 
advertising the Convention to a large list 
of newspapers in the State at large, and in 
North and South Dakota. The Minne- 
apolis papers are generous in the space 
given to the Convention news, and zealous 
in coming after it. Mrs. Marion D. Shut- 
ter, Sunday speakers, says that there will 
be more pulpits open to women speakers, 
Sunday, June 2, than she has been sent 
names of women to supply. 

The postmaster, Mr. Lovejoy, has detailed 
a special clerk, Miss Nellie Keyes, to take 
charge of the Convention post-office. All 
delegates are requested to have their mail 
directed, ‘‘Woman Suffrage Convention, 
Minneapolis, Minn.,’’ instead of having it 
addressed to the residence of the hostess. 
All circulars and notices for delegates 
mailed in the Convention post-office will 
be allowed to go through without stamps. 
Telegraph and telephone facilities will be 
complete, The restaurant in the Conven- 
tion building will be first-class. The 
test Room, in care of Mrs. Lora C. Little, 
will be as restful and convenient as possi- 
ble for those who desire to rest or write. 
Members of the local club will be in at- 
tendance each day. Mrs. A. T. Anderson, 
finance, gives a cheerful report. She is 
confident the $1,000 required for Conven- 
tion expenses will be in the hands of her 
committee before the Convention opens. 

Mrs. Catt, our national president, has 
assured us she will give every opportunity 
for increasing local membership. 

Addresses of welcome will be made by 
the Governor, the Mayor, the Commercial 
Club (which has absorbed the Board of 
Trade), the Press, and our State Associa- 
tion. It is plain to see that we are all 
glad to greet the national body. 

It was voted to authorize Mrs. Maud C. 
Stockwell, our State president, to pledge 


that Minnesota will pay $50 into the 
national treasury the coming year. 
Mrs. Ima Winchell Stacy, 1322 Vine 


Place, chairman entertainment committee, 
reports a steadily increasing list of host- 
esses. She is confident there will be no 
lack of comfortable homes for our visit- 
ors, The committee was much pleased 
by the news from Iowa that, in addition 
to the large delegation promised, a special 
excursion is planned from local and 
county clubs. About two hundred and 
fifty names have been sent us so far, with 
several States still not heard from. It 
was voted to advertise the Convention 
thoroughly by a large canvas sign above 
the street at a conspicuous corner, and by 
posters in 350 street cars. 

Mrs. Stockwell, hospitality, reports 
that the reception to be given at Mrs. W. 
D. Gregory’s beautiful home, 2733 Park 
Avenue, will be complete in its appoint- 





ments. About 500 cards of invitation will 
be issued. 

Mrs. Lizzie McCleary is chairman of the 
railroad receiving committee, whose mem- 
bers, with conspicuous badges bearing the 
word ‘‘Reception,’’ will meet all trains at 
the four depots. 

A registration committee was ordered 
to secure the autograph of every one 
attending the Convention as delegate or 
visitor. 

Miss Ella Harrison, past president of 
Missouri, has moved to Minneapolis this 
week, and Mrs. Annie R. Wood, president 
of California, is in St. Paul, and has made 
a call at State headquarters. 

The decoration committee will consist 
entirely of young people, boys and girls 
just out of the high school, with Mr. J. 
Bryan Bushnell, a young professional 
decorator, as chairman. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, who has been offered 
entertainment by several different friends 
in Minneapolis, has refused them all, to 
be the guest of her brother, Mr. Eugene 
G. Hay, of 321 Clifton Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. 

If this is the last WomAn’s JoURNAL 
letter from Minnesota that will reach you 
before Convention, let those who read re- 
member that Minneapolis is yours for the 
week beginning May 30. 

Cora SMITH EATON, 
0* Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, 
May 10, 1901. 


-_-- 


PRESS WOMEN’S COLONIAL DAY. 

Copley Hall made a brilliant picture on 
Wednesday last, with its picturesque 
booths, appropriately furnished, repre- 
senting colonial life in all phases, from 
the Indian’s wigwam to the elegant abode 
of high-bred dames. The press women, 
in beautiful old-fashioned gowns, with 
powdered heads, or in quaint Quaker 
dress and trim caps, dispensed hospitality 
and displayed many attractive wares. A 
tent in one corner, with flags and military 
belongings, had above it the old colonial 
banner with the coiled snake and the 
motto, ‘*Don’t tread on me.’’ The Salem 
witches wore tall pointed caps, and there 
were some wonderfully realistic Indians, 
all beads and buckskin. The booth of 
the Canadian voyageurs was especially 
pretty, with its rustic lodge and hunting 
appurtenances, its attendants in full 
woodland rig. The seamen’s booth had a 
fish-weir to beguile anglers, and was 
draped in nets and adorned with shells. 
A beautiful flower booth occupied the 
centre of the hall, and a quilting-bee was 
going on in one corner, The evening was 
diversified with some good old-fashioned 
singing and dancing, odd dances and 
songs of the voyageurs, a witches’ dance, 
most uncanny, and a courtly and graceful 
minuet, Cc. W. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHILDREN. 


Playroofs are multiplying down town in 
New York City, and the children of sky- 
scraper janitors get out of doors by this 
means. Boxed plants make gardens of 
the flat roofs; and with swings and doll- 
houses, and space for hop scotch, jump- 
rope, and with the many ships passing 
always before their eyes, the little girls at 
least have pleasant open-air places. They 
can see great distances. House-covered 
Jersey Heights, Staten Island, Long Is- 
land, the open road leading to the sea and 
all the world, are before their vision as 
they cannot be to surface children. 


Efforts to restrict child-labor in Georgia 
did not end with the refusal of the Legis- 
lature last winter to enact any legislation 
onthe subject. The women have taken 
hold of the matter with energy, and will 
appeal to the moral sense of the people of 
the State. It will be a plea for an oppor- 
tunity for education of the children of the 
poor whites, one argument, particularly 
strong in the South, being that while the 
negro children, excluded from the mills 
because of. their color, are attending 
school, the white children are slaving 
long hours in the mills. At a recent 
meeting in Atlanta, attended by women 
prominent in good work, a provisional 
committee was chosen to form a central 
committee that will permanently organize 
the anti-child-labor forces of the State. 
It is intended to have branches through- 
out Georgia, and to conduct an aggressive 
campaign through the summer, witha 
view to the legislative nominations to be 
made in the fall. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. IpA H. Harper has been ap- 
pointed to do editorial work for the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate in New Yorx City. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE will preside at the 
closing meeting of the New England W. 
S. A., to be held in Park Street Church 
vestry in this city on Thursday evening, 
May 23. Hon. William Dudley Foulke of 
Indiana, former president of the Ameri- 
can W. S. A., an exceedingly eloquent 
speaker, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
of Michigan, well known and much be- 
loved in Boston, Dr. Emily Brainerd 
Ryder of India, Ceylon, Australia, and 
Polynesia, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
and others are expected to speak. 


Mrs. M. A. RApcLIFFE of Denver, who 
was arrested on a charge of illegal voting 
at the recent election, has been found 
innocent and discharged with honor from 
Justice Hynes’s court. The despatches 
said she was the first woman ever charged 
with illegal voting—a somewhat remarka- 
ble record, considering that women have 
voted in Colorado for eight years, in Idahd 
and Utah for five, in Kansas for fourteen 
and in Wyoming for thirty-two. There 
seems to have been not a shred of evidence 
against Mrs. Radcliffe, and one of the two 
men who caused her to be arrested on 
suspicion is a notorious opponent of wo- 
man suffrage. Some severe things were 
said in court as to the meanness of the 
accusers, 


Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT has 
written a collection of pretty ‘‘May-Time 
Action Songs” for children. Each song 
is accompanied by the music, and by a 
description of the corresponding dance. 
Mrs. Chant says in the preface: ‘*To make 
a child happy goes a long way toward 
making it healthy and good; for to be 
happy the little one must have plenty to 
do of what it enjoys doing, and must at 
the same time be under the control of a 
sympathetic intelligence. In winter eve- 
nings, wet days, or when there are little 
friends to entertain, these songs might 
help many a mother to turn the passing 
hour to the best advantage. They are 
studiously simple, so as not to demand 
the assistance of a skilled pianist; and 
the accessories needed are inexpensive 
out of all proportion to their pretty effect. 
The gay yellow muslin used in the ‘Daffo- 
dils’ May Dance’ was only twopence a 
yard. Rather less than fifty yards made 
the long, flowing gowns worn by the nine 
young ladies who form the company 
called the ‘Amateur Evening Stars’ for 
providing free entertainments for the Lon- 
don poor. The gaudy fans used in ‘Chas- 
ing the Leaves’ were only three half- 
pence each.’’ The book is published by 
J. Curwen & Co., London, 


Mrs. CHARLES Morris has been elected 
to the school board in District No, 1 of 
Denver, after a sharp fight, and Mrs. M. 
L. Parks in District No. 17, without oppo- 
sition. Denver never had a woman onthe 
school board until women got the suffrage 
in 1893. Since then it has never been 
without one. This is an object lesson for 
the women of New York City, who have 
been trying in vain for years, by ‘‘indirect 
influence,’’ to get the mayor to appoint 
one or more women on the board. The 
corrupt element in Denver objects to 
women on the Board of Education as 
much as Tammany does. The opposition 
is especially strong in District No. 1, and 
last year Mrs. Denison was defeated in 
that district by shameless repeating, car- 
ried on on a large scale by the faction op- 
posed to women on the board, This year 
they had planned to repeat the same tac- 
tics, but this time the friends of the 
schools were on their guard. Mrs. Morris 
had the endorsement of both the Wom- 
en’s Republican League and the Women’s 
Bryan Club, and was supported by good 
citizens of all parties. The women worked 
vigorously for her, Mrs. A. M. Welles di- 
recting their efforts; the persons who had 
spent several thousand dollars in bribery 
in 1900 to defeat Mrs. Denison weakened 
at the last moment, it is said, believing 
that they were going to be beaten, and re- 
fused to furnish the promised cash; Chief 
of Police Armstrong lent his personal aid 
to overawe the disorderly element; the 
attempted repeating was largely prevent- 
ed, and Mrs. Morris was elected, to the 
great joy of Denver women. It is pleas- 
ant to read that Benjamin Morris, the son 
of Mrs. Morris, did efficient work at the 
polls in his mother’s behalf by pluckily 
challenging fraudulent voters. 
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WOMAN'S PEACE LEAGUE OF MANILA. 

The first meeting of the Woman’s Peace 
League was lately held at the Teatro 
Libertad, Manila. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by prominent Filipino and American 
women, explaining the object of the So- 
ciety, and committees were selected to 
promote its work. The Manila Freedom 
says: 

The large audience indicated the gen- 
eral interest awakened by the movement, 
exhibited by all 
showed its intensity. It the most 
representative gathering of American 
ladies that ever took place in connection 
with a question of general public concern 
in Manila. Many held leading positions 
jin the religious and social circles of the 


and the enthusiasm 


was 


city. 
The proceedings were begun by an ad- 


dress of weicome by Senorita Constancia | 


Poblete, the guiding spirit of the move- 
ment. She spoke in effect as follows: 
‘My first duty in connection with the 
Woman’s Peace League is to thank the 
ladies of America for the great interest 
they have shown concerning the condi- 
tion of the women of the Philippines. It 
is the'greatest hope of my heart that the 
women of America and these islands may 
stand with the men of these countries in 
putting down this bitter war which is cut- 
ting off fathers, and brothers. 
Though great obstacles stand in the way, I 
have no fear of the result, because I have 


sons 


faith in our cause, 

‘*In order to obtain peace, the great ob- 
ject we have put before us, you have come 
to assist, and we thank you for it. 

‘I can also say this: ‘There are moth- 
ers, wives, sisters and daughters in that 
far-off land whose hearts are throbbing 
with ours in the hope of ending this cruel 
war. They, too, have dear ones whose 
lives are endangered by its continuance. 
I claim for the Filipino woman a part in 
She shared in the 
will there- 


bringing it toan end, 
anguish which it caused, and 
fore work for the privilege of sharing the 
great blessing of peace which is enjoyed 
by the women of America. I have no 
doubt that the bringing about of peace 
will be just as heartily welcomed in 
America as here. 

‘Allow me to thanks to 
you for coming here, and for the encour- 
agement it gives us. We begin this Peace 
League together, and from this moment I 
put myself into your hands as an instru- 
ment with which to bring about peace.’’ 

Letters were read from many prominent 
American women, expressing their inter- 
est in themovement. Among the signers 
were Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Rodgers, Mrs. Goodale, Mrs. Mans, and 
Mrs. Page. 

Dr. Alice B. Condict said: 

“T have the pleasure of being with you, 
my Filipino friends, at the formation of 
the tirst woman’s club in the Philippines. 
I feel sure our women’s clubs in America 
will rejoice when they receive my letters, 
already sent, telling them of this great 
and good movement of the Filipino wom- 
en of Manila, the capital of these beauti- 
ful islands. In their name I greet you to- 
day, because of the great object you have 
in opening this avenue for the women of 
lend their intluence for 


express our 


these islands to 
peace. 

‘“‘We believe this Woman’s Peace League 
will do more than anything else to bring 
the much desired peace.” 

Mrs. Traub made a short speech, which 
called forth much applause. She said in 
substance: 

“T cannot help thinking of the story of 
Rome’s greatest warrior, who, stung by 
injustice, turned his arms against his na 
tive city. When, leading the hostile army, 
he stood beneath its walls, he was met by 
headed by his 


a deputation of women 


mother. Shetold him if he carried out 
would bring as much woe 
foe. So, from 
beginning of the world, the 
And they suffer, how 


his threats he 
to them as to his bitterest 
the women 
suffer most in war. 
The sorrows of this 


Filipino 


ever its fortunes go. 
war press heaviest upon you, my 
sisters. It is but fitting we join hands and 
do all in our power to end this war. The 
new century will bring many wonders in 
its train. May we not give it this—that a 
band of devoted women gave to this dev- 
astated land the blessings of peace?”’ 

League then 
Patemo, 


The organization of the 
took place. Senorita Jacoba 
Senora Simplicia del Rosario, Mrs. Taft, 
and Mrs. Mans were presented and elected 
without dissent as directors. These four 
then selected six Filipino and six Ameri- 
can ladies to join them to form an execu- 
tive committee. This committee at its 
first meeting sent the following cable- 
gram to President McKinley: 

“To the President and Ladies of North 
America: We have organized a Woman’s 
League to obtain peace. We salute the 
President. We salute you, pleading your 
cooperation. Signed, 

THE LEAGUE. 


Dr. Condict writes: 
“It is most interesting to note that it is 





the first woman’s club in the archipelago, 
and the young woman who stands as its 
visible leader (Senora Constancia Poblete 
Arrieta) is a young widow, daughter of 
the editor of one of the most popular 
papers. Surely here is promise of a true 
womanly League, whose existence is born 
from the earnest desire to serve their 
country and influence their husbands and 
sons for their highest good. There is no 
doubt that this movement will spread to 
other cities in the Islands, and great re- 
sults may be expected.”’ 


——. _—— 


A WOMAN MAY RULE SERVIA. 


Among the changes involved by the 
new constitution which the King of Servia 
is now promulgating, is the abolition of 
the Salic law. The new constitution mod- 
ifies the law of 
throne so that women are no longer de- 
barred. As the matter stands now, King 
Alexander alone among European sover- 
eigns is without any heir, direct or indi- 
rect, to his crown. He is the last of the 
male line of the Obrenowitch dynasty, and 
the change in the law of succession is des- 
tined to prevent the dynasty from becom- 
ing extinct in the event of his having no 
sons, but only daughters. The change is 
hailed with satisfaction by the people 
throughout the kingdom, who dread the 
anarchy that would ensue were Alexander 
to die without a legitimate heir to the 


succession to the Servian 


throne. 
se —_—— 


BUTTER PREMIUM WON BY A WOMAN. 


MvuskEGo, WIs., 


Woman's Journal: 


May 4, 1901, 


Editors 

Miss Kate Peffer, of Pewunkee, Wis., 
has had charge of a creamery for the past 
five years. Just before the county faira 
farmer in her section of the country took 
a jar to the factory to get filled with but- 
ter. As it was unusual for him to get his 
butter there, she was suspicious and put a 
private mark, unknown to him, on the jar. 
After the premiums were awarded at the 
fair for dairy butter, she asked the super- 
intendent to allow her to look at the but- 
ter, and she found that the jar of butter 
she had made at her creamery had gotten 
first prize as dairy butter. It is needless 
to say that the premium was not given to 
the man, neither did he make any com- 
ments on the omission. 

(Mrs.) M. MARTIN, 


- = — 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Bertha A. Wilbur, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed a pension agent 
in that city in place of her father, who 
died a short time Miss Wilbur is 
said to be the youngest woman pension 
She was her father’s 


ago. 


agent in the country. 
assistant for some time before his death, 
and was the only person competent to 
straighten out his affairs. She deter- 
mined to keep at the work if she could. 
Her application was endorsed by several 
Grand Army men, and she received her 
papers a few days ago. 

Miss Lizzie G. Wallace, of Adair, I1)., is 
going to build herself a stone cabin on 
Pike’s Peak, and live in it during the com- 
ing summer. She is alone in the world, 
fond of outdoor life, and has gone through 
a lot of hardy gymnasium training. The 
intrepid young woman is not at all fearful 
of storms or wild animals, and means to 
build the stone cabin herself. She will 
take a rifle and with both of 
which she is a good shot, and her sole 


revolver, 


companion will be a cat. 

An American girl with an Italian name 
is the only English-speaking type-writer in 
Naples. She is Miss Leonardi, her father 
having been an American of Italian ex- 
traction. Her mother is English, and the 
girl supports her by type-writing and oc- 
casionally acting as a guide to tourists. 
She speaks and writes, besides her own 
language, French, German and Italian. 
—_o = —— 


THOSE CHINESE SLAVE GIRLS. 


In a raid in San 


Chinese 


the 
were 


Francisco upon 


slave dens many women 
captured, but all except nineteen were re- 
leased upon producing certificates of legal 
residence in the United States. The oth- 
ers will be held for examination, and if 
found to be illegally in the country will be 
deported. It is hoped in this way to re- 
duce if not destroy the Chinese slave girl 
evil. Such an outcome is very doubtful. 
If women protected by certificates cannot 
be interfered with while leading an openly 
immoral life in slavery, then the deporta- 
tion of such as are found without certifi- 
cates simply renders the others more valu- 
able to their masters and does not break 
up the system. It is obvious that any 
Chinese woman residing in the slave dens 
and possessing a certificate is in this coun- 
try under fraudulent pretenses. She could 
only enter as the wife of a merchant. 
Coolies by thousands have entered the 
United States in the thin disguise of mer- 
chants, and coolie women of the slave 
class have been permitted to land as their 





wives, though it was morally certain they 
were slaves, and were brought solely for 
immoral purposes. What we want is a 
ruling of the courts that a Chinese woman 
leading a publicly immoral life is illegally 
in. this country and must be deported, re- 
gardless of any evidence that may be pro- 
duced to show that she is 
Chinaman legally entitled to reside here; 
and if the courts cannot make such a rul- 
ing under the present law, then the law 
should be amended to cover that point. 
Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
can exist lawfully in this country.—San 
José Mercury. 
—— 
WOMEN ON BOARDS IN IRELAND 
The Galway County Council has ap- 
pointed Lady Clonbrock, Lady Bellew, and 
Mrs. Bourke on the Agricultural Techni- 
cal Board. The Limerick County Council 
has appointed Lady Emly, Mrs, Greene 
Barry, and the Hon. Alice Spring Rice, 
and the Tipperary County Council, Mrs. 
Massy. 


—_—— 


THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Building’’ at Buffalo is 
described as one of the most artistic and 
best arranged of all the beautiful struc- 
tures of the Pan-American Exposition. A 
visitor on the opening day says of the at- 
tractions and uses of the structure: 

“The situation is ideal. The house 
faces the Elmwood gate, one of the main 
entrances to the grounds. It is directly 
opposite the New York State Building. 
To the south the Woman's Building faces 
Park Lake, where a great electric fountain 
is one of the scenic beauties of the Fair. 
To the east it faces the Exposition rose 
gardens, which are marvels of fragrance 
and loveliness. Broad verandas surround 
the house. The interior is very artistic. 
A large, airy hall with a roomy fireplace 
first attracts the visitor. A good-sized 
dining-room and several tea rooms can be 
used for small entertainments. A large 
apartment on the ground floor is occupied 
as a reading room, and for small conven- 
tions of women, and entertainments. The 
offices of the women’s board are on the 
ground floor, Up-stairs are resting rooms 
and dressing rooms, also a large apart- 
ment facing the Amherst gate, for wom- 
en’s conventions and congresses, and for 
entertainments. The house is_ prettily 
furnished in light, summery style. It was 
intended to make the Woman’s Building 
as home-like in appearance as possible, 
and with this view the walls were colored 
with soft greens and yellows, as a general 
basis for the color scheme. Green is the 
main color of the exterior, and the interior 
corresponds in general effect. No exhib- 
its are placed in the Woman’s Building, 
which is used for headquarters for the 
honorary and Buffalo members of the 
board, for entertainments and 
conventions.”’ 


women’s 


——— —3e -——— 


“A WOMAN'S IDEAL.” 

John Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard) is 
reported to have said, in a recent address 
in London: 

‘*4 woman’s ideal should be to have a 
regular income, and to be a wife and 
mother and nothing else.’’ 

The Boston Post asked several 
of this city their opinion on the question, 
and prints the following interviews: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 

It is very strange that the writer of 
this sentence should consider that it ex- 
presses an ideal at all. A woman may 
have a comfortable income, and may be 
a wife and mother, and yet may have, 


women 


properly speaking, no ideal but a very 
selfish care for her own comforts. 
The ideal of woman, like that of man, 


is to find out duty in its highest interpre- 
tation, and to fulfil it as well as human 
ability will allow. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said: 

The woman who is a wife and mother 
and nothing else, and who has no interest 
beyond her husband and children, is not 
worth so much as a wife and mother as 
the woman who has a broader outlook 
amd whose heart is large enough to be 
touched by the sorrows of all humanity. 

Those of us who had the good fortune 
to have strong-minded mothers do not be- 
lieve that any weak-minded mother could 
be half as satisfactory. 

There never was a better mother than 
mine, and she took no less good care of 
her family because she was an Abolition- 
ist, and was interested in equal suffrage, 
peace and arbitration, and other good 
things. It is of no use to tell the children 
of such women that the ideal woman is 
one who is a wife and mother and nothing 
else. 

The hen is a devoted mother, but she 
can only cluck and scratch. The baby 
nightingales are as well taken care of as 
the baby chickens, although their mother 
can sing as well as hatch eggs. The 
mother eagle is as good a mother as the 
hen, although she has a wider horizon. 
Indeed, she is a more efficient mother 
than the hen, since she can defend her 
young ones from all attacks. 

Some women are like hens, some like 
nightingales, and some like eagles; but 
the hen is not the ideal. 

Ses what a difference there is even in 
pussy-cats. Some seem to be good for 





the wife of a} 





nothing except to sleep in the sun and 
pet their kittens; but the cat who is a 
mighty hunter is just as good a mother, 
and generally she brings up finer kittens. 

Whittier said he had noticed that the 
women among the Quakers who were the 
most eloquent preachers were generally 


also the most efficient mothers and 
housekeepers, 
At the celebration of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe’s 70th birthday, her son told Mr. 
Blackwell that he wished the world could 
know how completely, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Stowe’s own family, the famous 
author was overshadowed by the ideal 
mother. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore are almost worshipped’ by 
their families. ' 

Mrs. E. 8. Boland said: 


A woman who is a wife and mother should 
include in her ideal the aim to be the very 
best possible wife and mother; but to 
hold out to young girls as an appropriate 
object of their ambition the becoming of 
a wife and mother and nothing else, would 
be to perpetuate an evil from which so- 
ciety has already suffered greatly. To 
put it strongly, in Massachusetts it would 
necessitate polygamy, since there are not 
an equal number of men and women, and 
marriage must of necessity be denied to 
some women in this Commonwealth. 

I certainly believe that there is no 
higher vocation than that of happy wife- 
hood and motherhood. All the same, 
such women as Frances Willard, Clara 
Barton and Helen Gould are doing, or 
have done, as much, if not more, for hu- 
manity than does the most devoted wife 
and mother in the land. 

It is too often the case that young girls 
grow up with the idea that marriage is 
the only goal of their ambition, and it is 
quite time that they should be urged to 
embody all the graces of womanhood—the 
strength of character which will enable 
them best to fulfil whatever destiny has 
in store for them. 


— —o— —— 


FOR SELF-RESPECT AND SELF-PRO- 
TECTION. 


At this time of year, when thousands 
of young women are about to graduate 
with credit from our high schoois and col- 
leges, some of them after taking honors in 
political economy and the science of gov- 
ernment, attention is called afresh to the 
inconsistency of excluding all these bright 
and intelligent young citizens from the 
ballot, simply because they are women. 
When the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation some years ago held its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, and its officers 


-visited Bryn Mawr College, Col. T. W. 


Higginson was moved to utter some wgrds 
on this subject which are worth reprint- 
ing. He said: 

‘‘Woman suffrage should be urged, in 
my opinion, not from any predictions as to 
what women will do with their votes after 
they get them, but on the ground that by 
all the axioms that lie at the foundation 
of our political principles, woman needs 
the ballot for herself, for self-respect on 
the one side and for self-protection on the 
other. There was a time when, whatever 
a woman studied in school, the idea of 
teaching her the principles of government, 
of her studying political economy, would 
have seemed an absurdity. Her path lay 
outside of it. She was not brought in 
contact with it. In those days there was 
no loss of self-respect to her in finding 
that in every great system of government 


she was omitted. How is it now? Go 
into the nearest grammar school, and 
what may you happen upon? A mixed 


class of boys and girls reciting the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or some one 
of the various manuals upon the history 
of politics or the organization of our gov- 
ernment—reciting it together, side by side, 
perhaps reciting it to @ woman, Or you 
may go even into a college and find a 
whole class of young men reciting to their 
teacher in political economy out of a 
handbook written by a woman, Millicent 
Faweett. After those boys and 
girls have attained their maturity and 
voting day comes, then they separate as 
they near the voting-place, and 
every boy goes inside the door to put 
what he has learned in the school, of that 
teacher, into practice; and the girls and 


Garrett 


come 


their teacher pass along, powerless to ex- 
press in action a single one of the princi- 
ples they have been so studiously learning. 
I have watched that thing and wondered 
how women could bear it as they do; and 
at last I encountered woman who 
seemed to me to take, on the whole, the 
most sensible view I ever encountered of 
the matter. She told me that again and 
again on election day she had gone out 
and walked up and down opposite the 
voting-place with tears to see every igno- 
ramus and every drunkard in the neigh- 
borhood going in there to cast his vote, 
and she, a woman, unable to do anything 
to counteract it. 

‘‘This is what I mean by a woman need- 
ing the ballot for self-respect. How can 
the woman help feeling that same loss of 
self-respect which a Jewish woman in old 
times must have felt when she heard men 
in the synagogue giving thanks to the 
Lord that they were not born women, and 
heard women with humble voices saying, 
‘I thank thee, Lord, that thou hast made 
me according to thy will’? How could she 


one 





help feeling as she would feel in a Mo- 
hammedan country when she found that 
in the greatest and most sacred mosques 
the edict was that ‘no idiot, lunatic or 
woman can enter’? The woman of old 
times who did not read books of politica] 
economy or attend public meetings could 
retain her self-respect; but the woman of 
modern times, with every step she takes 
in the higher education, finds it harder to 
retain that self-respect while she is in a 
republican government and yet not a mem- 
ber of it. She can read all the books that 
I saw collected this morning in the politi- 
cal economy alcove of Bryn Mawr College; 
she can master them all; she can know 
more about them perhaps than any man 
of her acquaintance; and yet to put one 
thing she has learned there in practice, by 
the simple process of putting a piece of 
paper into a ballot-box—she could no more 
do that than she could put out her slender 
finger and stop the planet in its course, 
That is what I mean by woman’s needing 
the suffrage for self-respect. 

“Then as to self-protection. In what 
does protection consist for us Americans? 
In the power of writing a remonstrance in 
the newspaper when the conductor of a 
train does not stop as he promised, or 


when an ash barrel is not taken at the 
proper moment from before our back 
door? Is that the power that we have for 


self-protection? It is, indeed, the begin- 
ning of power. It is power because it has 
the ballot behind it; because the street 
department and the railroad department 
know that they have to do with that part 
of the community who have votes to back 
up what they say. Take away those votes, 
and how little is the power! The woman 
has the voice but not the vote. 

‘‘We know that there have been great 
changes in the position of women, great 
improvements in the laws in regard to 
women. What brought about those im- 
provements? The steady labor of women 
like those on this platform, going before 
Legislatures year by year and asking those 
Legislatures to give them something they 
were not willing to give—the ballot; but 
as a result of it, to keep the poor creatures 
quiet, some law was passed removing a 
restriction. The old English writer, 
Pepys, in his diary, after spending a goud 
deal of money for himself, finds a little 
left and buys his wife a new gown, be- 
cause, he says, ‘It is fit the poor wretch 
should have something to content 
I have seen many laws passed for the ad- 
vantage of women, and they were gener- 
ally passed on that principle. 

‘‘T remember going before the Legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island once with Lucy 
Stone, and she unrolled with her peculiar 
persuasive power the wrong laws that ex- 
isted in that Commonwealth in regard to 
women; and after the hearing the judge 
who was chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee said to her: ‘Mrs. Stone, all you 
have said this morning is true, and I am 
ashamed to think that I, who have been 
chairman for years of this judiciary com- 
mittee, should have known in my secret 
heart that it was all true, and should have 
done nothing to set those wrongs right 
until I was reminded of it by a woman.’ 
Again and again I have seen that experi- 
Women with bleeding feet, women 
with exhausted voices, women with worn- 
out lives, have lavished their strength to 
secure ordinary justice in the form of 
laws which a single woman inside the 
State House, a single woman there armed 
with the position of member of the Legis- 
lature and representing a sex who had 
votes, could have got righted within two 
years, Every man knows the weakness 
of a disfranchised men. The 
whole race of women is disfranchised, and 
they suffer in the same way. 


her.’ 


ence, 


class of 


‘It is not that men are so selfish. It is 
not that they intend to do wrong to wom- 
en; but any of you who have served in a 
legislative body, as I have, know how dif- 
ficult it is to get attention for anything or 
any class of persons not represented on 
the floor; while a 
stands on the floor clothed with his rights, 


single person who 
with other persons who have rights be- 
hind him, can command attention though 
he be in the smallest minority. A single 
naturalized citizen in the Legislature can 
secure justice for all naturalized citizens. 
A single Roman Catholic member can se- 
cure justice for all Roman Catholics, be- 
cause, though he may be personally in 
the minority, he represents votes behind 
him. 

“The woman represents no votes, and 
she is weak, The best laws that are made 
for her in any State in the Union are no 
sure guarantee for her. They may be al- 
tered at any time, so long as she is not 
there to speak for herself. Some Russian 
emperor was told by an admirer, ‘Your 
Majesty, what do your people need of 4 
constitution? Your Majesty is as good as 
a constitution to your people.’ He an- 
swered, ‘Then I am but a happy accident, 
that is all.’ The best legislation women 
can get is nothing more than a happy a¢c- 
cident, unless women are there to defend 
it after they have got it. Again and again 
things have been given to them after the 
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labor of years, and those same things have 
been soon after taken from them. 

“J served two years in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and I remember that 
there came up a bill which attracted very 
little attention, in regard to the right of 
settlement in our towns. The point 
seemed a little complicated, and I passed 
it by, being busy with other matters; but 
Mr. H. B. Wheelwright, an official of the 
Board of State Charities, a man of great 
experience, came to me and said, ‘Do you 
understand that bill?’ I said, ‘No; I was 
engaged on other matters, and paid but 
little attention to it.’ He said, ‘Let me 
explain it to you.’ He sat down and ex. 
plained it, and showed me that should 
that bill pass, hundreds of women in our 
factory towns in Massachusetts would fail 
of obtaining, as they had heretofore ob- 
tained under certain conditions, a settle- 
ment in those towns. 

I asked those around me if they had no- 
ticed it. They had not. I found on in- 
vestigation that the bill had come from 
the representatives of a certain town, and 
that the whole bill was got up to meeta 
certain particular case. It was to relieve 
the overseers of the poor in that town 
from the duty of disposing of a single fam- 
ily; and for the sake of that, by this bill 
thus quietly introduced, hundreds and 
perbaps thousands of women would suffer. 
I took the points that he gave me, I made 
the statement, becoming simply his mouth- 
piece in the matter, and the bill was easily 
defeated. But had a single woman been 
on the floor herself to take note of the 
bills that came up that concerned her sex, 
do you suppose a bill like that would have 
come, as it did, near to passage? If there 
is anything that is sure in public affairs, 
it is that we can trust people to look after 
themselves. 

“T remember I was speaking once of 
the ignorance of the men recently natural- 
ized who had been before the bureau of 
State Charities, and another State House 
official said to me, ‘There is not an emi- 
grant, however ignorant he may be, who, 
after he has lived six months in Massa- 
chusetts, fails to understand three sets of 
laws as well as you or I do; the settle- 
ment laws, the pauper laws, and the penal 
laws. They understand them, whether 
we do or not.’ When you get women 
voting, and not till then, will you have 
women substantially and . permanently 
protected. 

“It is for the self-respect and self-pro- 
tection of women that I want woman suf- 
frage. If they vote for good laws, so 
much the better. If they make preperty 
secure, so much the better, But the real 
need of the suffrage is for women them- 
Self-respect and self-protection, 
these are what the demand rests upon; 
and in proportion as we concede to that 
demand, we shall have a nation that also 
has for its reward self-protection and self- 
respect.”’ 


selves. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHINESE WOMEN AND 
Girits. The Chinese Book of Etiquette 
and Conduct for women and girls. By 
Lady Tsao, translated by Mrs. S. L. 
Baldwin. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
1901. Price, 75 cents. 

1820 years ago, the Roman Empire dom- 
inated all parts of Europe, Asia and Afri- 
ca accessible from Italy. East, west, north 
and south was unknown barbarism, Yet 
there then existed in China civilization 
and literature; colleges and libraries, man- 
ners and religion, laws and codes of eti- 
quette, which regulated the lives of hun- 
dreds of millions of civilized men and 
women. That wonderful society had al- 
ready existed for thousands of years; it 
has continued to exist ever since; it still 
exists; unchanged except by the ruthless 
inroatls of ‘“‘outside barbarians’’—Tartar 
nomads or European invaders. This an- 
cient civilization laid down rules of char- 
acter and conduct for women, which were 
condensed by Pang Tai Ku, the Lady 
Tsao, a Chinese widow, with the approval 
of the Emperor. These ‘instructions to 
women” have ever since been reverenced 
throughout the Empire as the thorough 
and perfect rules for a woman’s conduct, 
Mrs. Baldwin, a returned American mis- 
sionary, has done us a great service by 
p’ blishing a literal and complete transla- 
tion of this Oriental women’s manual, it- 
self the work of a@ woman; retaining as 
far as possible the Chinese idioms. The 
binding of the book, its color, design, 
pictures, and illustrations, areall the work 
of a Chinese artist. Mr. Pang Sun Yow— 
who has been for years a faithful church 
member of Brooklyn, N. Y. The ‘‘in- 
structions,’’ while applying solely to do- 
mestic life, are in essence applicable to 
women the world over. They may be 
studied and practiced with advantage by 
American girlsand women. The chapters 
on politeness, early rising, reverence for 
parents, husband, and husband’s parents; 
on care of children and guests; on gentle- 
ness, harmony, modesty, chastity and the 
cultivation of virtue, contain suggestions 
of manners and conduct invaluable for 
every young girl The adoption of these 
by her would ensure for her the love and 
respect of all. The illustrations are char- 
acteristic and interesting. We wish this 
little book might have a wide circulation. 
It should open the eyes of western nations 
to redeeming features of Chinese society, 





in strange contrast with its squalor, pov- 
erty, cruelty and heathenism. Think of 
the horror with which these poor Chinese 
women reared on such ideas must have 
been inspired by the savage atrocities of 
the allied armies, outboxing the Boxer 
mob upon a far larger scale! No wonder 
they shrink with horror from the henevo- 
lent assimilation of the ‘Outside Barba- 
rians!’’ H. B. B. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’s LOVE LETTERS. Be- 
ing the missing answers to ‘*An English- 
woman’s Love Letters.’”’ New York: 
Frank F. Lovell Book Co. 


There has been some question whether 
‘“‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters’’ were 
written by a woman or a man, or whether 
they were written to any one except for 
the purpose of publication. But there is 
no doubt that these ‘‘answers”’ are writ- 
ten bya man. They have all the indica- 
tions of masculine composition, and if any 
young lady wants a correspondence of this 
eharacter ready-made to her hand, let her 
read one of these letters daily, and she 
will be provided with the wished-for ro- 
mance. Only she must not take too 
many atatime. Too much candy cloys. 
The expletives are varied and euphemistic 
—‘‘Dearest,”’ ‘‘My Joy and Life.’’ ‘‘Sweet- 
heart,’’ ‘Sunshine,’ ‘‘Darling,’’ ‘Dear 
Eccentric Strap,’’ ‘‘Mavourneen,’’ ‘My 
own Beloved,’’ ‘*Dulcinea,’’ ‘Sweet 
Spirit,’ “Joy of the Morning,’’—these 
are only a few taken at random. Where 
the lover grows too tender for words, he 
simply begins thus, . But would it 
be believed? After ransaeking the Eng- 
lish language for terms of endearment, 
this treacherous Britisher throws his loved 
one overboard in this startling missive— 
his seventieth-and last: 

‘+. Obey me. By our slain love I 
command you. Do what I tell you with- 
out question in this supreme moment, as 
we stand by the open grave. As the clods 
fall on the coffin, put your hand in mine 
and say good-by.”’ 

What followed this catastrophe? Mad- 
ness, or an uncongenial marriage? Sanity, 
or suicide? It is left to the reader’s im- 
agination. “You pays your money and 
you takes your choice!”’ H. B. B. 





THe LoOvE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST AND OTH- 


ER Poems. By Eric Mackay. The Lark 


By 


Classics. New York: Doxey’s At Sign 
of the Lark. 1901. 
These little volumes are pretty and 


handy for a traveller’s satchel. They con- 

tain poems of more than average merit. 

Here is a pretty description of Gibraltar : 

Seven weeks of sea and twice seven days of 
storm 

Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 

We ride into still water and the calm 

Of a sweet evening, screened by either shore 

Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 

Our exile is accomplished. Once again 

We look on Europe, mistress as of yore 

Of the fair earth and of the hearts of men. 

Ay, this is the famed rock, which Hercules 


And Goth and Moor bequeathed us. At this 
door 

England stands sentry. God! to hear the 
shrill, 


Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze 
And at the summons of the Rock gun’s roar 
To see her red-coats marching from the hill. 


H. B. B. 

Tue Wit AND WIspoM oF JESUS. By 
George Wright Buckley. Boston: James 
H. West Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 1901. 


Price, $1. 

This is anattempt to portray the pleasant 
humor and winsome grace which pervade 
the preaching and social converse of the 
‘‘oreat seer and prophet of Galilee.’?’ Much 
of these subtle and human characteristics 
are apt to escape the attention of the reader 
who looks at the recorded sayings of Jesus 
from a purely theological point of view. 
The author imagines him ‘in his early 
ministry going forth with buoyant faith 
in men; his body healthy; his mind teem- 
ing with lively imagery; loving nature and 


solitude, but loving also men and their | 


comradeship; open to the comedy of life 


rather more than later, when the tragedy | 


of it has projected itself more conspicu- 
ously into the foreground.’’ This novel 
attitude reveals ‘“‘the poetic, social Jesus, 
the deep-feeling, quick-glancing, heaven- 
piercing Jesus; the divine satirist of wrong 
and unveracity.’’ H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Among the most authoritative 
ances called out by the Centenary of Mar- 
shall’s elevation to be Chief Justice, was 
the address of Prof. James B. Thayer, of 
the Harvard Law School. This paper 
forms part of a most attractive little ‘* Life 
of John Marshall,’ published in the 
Riverside Biographical Series. 

One of the most interesting and illumi- 
nating chapters in the book on ‘Substi- 
tutes for Saloons,’’ which Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. announce for this spring, is 
that giving the testimony of laber leaders 
to the attitude which their organizations 
take toward drinking places and the drink- 
ing habit. Statements so authentic and 
decisive have seldom before been pre- 
sented. 

Frank B. Sanborn calls attention to the 
inaccuracies of Prof. Barrett Wendell’s 
‘Literary History.’’ Mr. Sanborn says: 

He introduced a dozen errors of fact 
into a page and a half about Bronson Al- 
cott. He merely caught up any cupful of 
dirty gossip that he saw in a Cambridge 
puddle, and fiung it at the venerable image 
of the Concord philosopher,—just as Aris- 
tophanes in Athens cast his malodorous 
jest at Socrates. To inherit a caprice of 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








some sort, or a theory, good, bad, or in- 
different, and search out arguments to 
maintain them, is the chief originality of 
the Harvard faculty; and this requires no 
more deliberation, in most cases, than 
goes to the choice of a necktie. 

The United States grand lodge, Inde- 
pendent Order of Sons of Benjamin, lately 
held a special convention in New York 
City to take action on a new condition in 
Massachusetts, where a recent law en- 
acted provides that in fraternal orders 
where “‘double insurance” is a feature, the 
wives, as well as the husbands, must be 
members, It was voted to amend the 
constitution of the order to allow the 
wives to become members, This action, 
it is thought, will increase the member- 
ship to more than 50,000, 

In its report of the recent four-days’ 
session of the American Social Science 
Association in Washington, the Spring- 
field Republican says: ‘‘When the educa- 
tion and land-owning of the Afro-Ameri- 
cans were specially under debate, colored 
speakers drew the greater applause, and 
the facts presented by them were of more 
importance than most of the utterances of 
the white speakers in the same debates— 
always excepting Mrs. Langhorne’s inter- 
esting statements concerning the school- 
ing and domestic service of the Virginia 
negroes. . . . Another subject was rather 
surprisingly presented by Miss Dainger- 
field, of Lexington, Ky.,—the true char- 
acter of the white mountaineers of eastern 
Kentucky, among whom she and her 
friends have been doing ‘settlement 
work’ forthe last two years. After mak- 
ing allowance for a certain political bias 
against the present State administration 
in Kentucky, the picture drawn of these 
hardy and simple inhabitants of a moun- 
tain plateau, cut Off from much association 
with the more fortunate world, was faith- 
ful and attractive, and was presented with 
real eloquence, as well as with vigor and 
clearness.”’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SPRING SONG. 
“Awake!” breathes the air from the blue 
sky above, 
‘‘Awake, for the air is all beauty and love. 
Wake, little children, so merry and dear; 
Ah, what were the spring if you were not 
here ?”’ 





‘‘Awake,” said the sunshine; ‘’tis time to 
get up; 

Awake, pretty daisy and sweet buttercup. 

Why, you have been sleeping the whole 
winter long; 

Hark! hark! don’t you hear? 
bird’s first song.’’ 


’Tis the blue- 


‘“‘Awake,”’ call the streamlets. ‘‘We’ve lain 
here so still, 
And now we must all go to work with a 
will.’”’ 
| Wake,” says the warm breeze, ‘‘and you, 
too, willow tree, 
Come, put on your leaves in a twinkling for 
me!”’ 


—-e 


utter- | 


THE BALLOON AND THE BIRD 


’ 


| ‘There is a balloon-man going by!’ 

Sure enough there was. Ted and Tony 
rushed to the front door to see the bal- 
loons. 

‘*Blue ones and red ones!”’ 

‘Just like a great bunch of grapes!’’ 

‘See ’em bob in the wind!”’ 

‘Oh, oh!”’ 

Two pairs of boy eyes gazed in an agony 
of longing at the balloons. 

Uncle Mark was sitting on the porch, 
| He now got up and came towards the 
boys. 

‘When I was a small boy I liked toy 
balloons.”’ 

“T guess all boys do,”’ 
estly. 

‘Which color do you want?’ he asked, 
taking some change from his pocket. 

‘‘Red,” said Ted. 

‘Red,’ said Tony. 

‘*Two red men,’’ said Uncle Mark to the 
man. 

“Oh, no,’’? said Ted, ‘‘we don’t want 
both red. They’ll get mixed up.’’ 

“But I want red,’’ persisted Tony. 


said Ted, mod- 








“Well,’’ said Ted, a little unwillingly 
“then I'll take blue.”’ 

The man loosened from his bunch the 
strings belonging to a red and a blue bal- 
loon. 

**Ketch hold keerful, now,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘or they'll get away from ye.” 

**Let me,’’ said Ted. ‘*No—let 
said Tony. 

Two small hands were stretched out 
together to take the strings. And whose 
fault it was—whether of either or both or 
of the balloon man, can nevér be told— 
the string of the red balloon slipped away. 

‘Hold on!’ screamed Tony. 

But the balloon sailed away until it 
stopped against the branches of a tall tree, 
with the string hanging down. Uncle 
Mark tried to seize it, but it was just be- 
yond his reach. 

“I'll go and bring the step-ladder,”’ he 
said. 

On the way back with it he heard loud 
cries from the boys. He dropped the lad- 
der and ran to them. It was hard to tell 
whether the cries were of terror or merri- 
ment. 

What had happened? 

A dozen or more sparrows had been 
hopping and chirping about, all busy 
looking out for stuff with which to build 
their nests. One pair of the bright little 
eyes had spied the string hanging from the 
balloon. A flash of the brown wings— 
and the balloon was moving away. 

“Look! Look!” 

“It’s going off with it!’’ 

‘*You bring that back!”’ 

“Whose balloon is it?’’ asked 
Mark, 

**Mine,’’ said Tony, half inclined to cry. 

But it was so funny to see that sparrow 
hauling away the balloon that even Tony 
could not keep sober. They laughed and 
screamed and clapped their hands until 
every one about the place came to look, 

He meant business, that bird. They 
followed him as he flew with the string 
around the side of the house. There, on 
a ledge just under the eaves of the gable, 
they could see that he was building a nest. 
Watching him, they saw him begin to 
weave in the string. 

“He’s welcome tothe string if only he’d 
let me have balloon,’? whimpered 
Tony. 

**T wouldn’t mind a bit if it was mine,’’ 
said Ted. ‘‘It’s so comical to see it bob- 
bing in the wind while that little rascal 
works away!”’ 

“J don’t mind,”’ said 
never hada balloon built 
nest,’’ 

An hour 


” 


me,”’ 


Uncle 


my 


Tony. ‘You 
into a bird’s 


later the string was much 
shorter. Before night the balloon was 
bound down to within a foot two of 
the nest. And there it stayed for weeks, 
probably to the envy of all other spar- 
rows. 

At last, in a wind-storm, it burst, and 
for the rest of the summer a little dab of 
red hung down from the nest, which was 
the last of Tony’s balloon.—Vick’s Maga- 


zine. 





HUMOROUS. 


The postage stamps that never stick to 
anything else can always be counted on to 
stick together.—Cleveland Pluin-Dealer. 

Charlie Loveday—Um, ah. Er, er—er! 
Er—! he! he—! Jeweller (to his assist- 
ant)—Bring that tray of engagement-rings 
here, Henry.—Tit-Bits. 

Auntie—If you say ‘‘please,’’ I'll give 
you a piece of pie. 

Georgie—An’ if I say it twict, auntie, 
will y’ giv’ me two pieces?—Ohio State 
Journal, 

“TI am surprised that a man like Basso 
should have married a girl who had no 
music in heratall.” ‘Nothing surprising 
about it. She was willing to listen to his 
singing.’’—Town and Country. 

Mrs. B.—Oh, Charles, we can never sit 
down with thirteen at table! Mr. B.— 
Pshaw! I hope you’re not so superstitious 
as that. Mrs. B.—No, of course not; but 
we have only twelve dinner plates,— Phil- 
ade lphia Ere ning Bulletin. 

“I’m very much afraid I shall never 
meet you in heaven, Johnny,” said a Sun- 
day-school teacher to a mischievous pupil. 

“Why,’’ exclaimed the _ incorrigible 
youth, ‘‘what have you been doing now?” 

A certain Bishop asked the porter of a 
lunatic asylum how a chaplain whom he 
had lately appointed was getting on. ‘Oh, 
my lord,’’ said the man, ‘this preaching is 
most successful. The hidiots henjoys it 
partickler.’’—Tit- Bits. 

A colored woman threw the odds and 
ends of medicine left after her husband’s 
death into the fire. The explosion that 
followed carried the stove through one of 
the windows. ‘Mos’ pow’ful movin’ 
medsin I eveh saw’d,’’ said she. ‘No 
wondah the ole man gone died!”’ 

“Martha, you are a Christian Science 
believer?”’ 

“Of course, Jonas.”’ 

‘Well, Martha, don’t clean house—just 
sit out in the yard while I’m down town, 
and give all the rooms absent treatment.”’ 
—Chicago Record Herald, 








RHEUMATISM in all its forms is promptly 
and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which neutralizes acidity of the 
blood. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English curse. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa, 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFF?7E AND RESIDENCE: 


is E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 











The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 


ping. wt rd Bd as 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anra 
H. SHaw, Atics Stons Buackwat, and 
Lucy E. Anruory. For sale at Woman's 
Jougnat Office. 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay al) arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








YELLOWSTONE PARK EXCURSION. 
Owing to several unexpected develop- 
ments, an entire re-arrangement of the 
plans advertised for the Yellowstone Park 
Excursion is made necessary. The rail- 
roads have now cut the rates in competi- 


tion with each other in such a manner 
that the lowest rate which has been 
granted for the Yellowstone Park for 


years is available to all persons in attend- 
ance at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Minneapolis who may desire to take the 


trip. Two routes are possible, and the 
tourist is permitted to take choice of 
them, 


Neither of these routes requires a speci- 


fied number of persons. One of them 
allows stop-overs in the enfranchised 
States. No arrangements, however, will 


be made for reception and entertainment 
by Local Committees in Cheyenne, Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City unless as many as 
twenty-five persons shall express a desire 
to take this route. They must signify 
this intention by May 20th. 

First Route. The excursion will leave 
Minneapolis Friday, June 7, at10.35 P. M., 
on the Northern Pacific. It will arrive at 
Cinnabar, the northern entrance to the 
Park, at 10 A. M. Sunday. The party will 
be met by the Park stages at this point. 
The excursionists will lunch at the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs Hotel at noon, and re- 
main at that point over Sunday. Monday 
to Friday inclusive will be expended in 
the Park trip. The exit from the Park 
will be made via Monida, where the train 
will be taken for Salt Lake City Satur- 
day, June 15, at 9.30 P. M. Sunday and 
Monday will be spent in this interesting 
city. Arrangements will be made to at- 
tend the services in the Mormon Taberna- 
cle on Sunday. On Monday the excursion 
will be taken to Salt Lake and the attrac- 
tions of the city will be visited. The ex- 
cursion will leave Salt Lake Monday at 
6.40 P. M., arriving in Cheyenne at 2.25 
P. M. Tuesday. The party will remain in 
Cheyenne until Wednesday, June 19th, 
7A. M., and will reach Denver at 10.20 
the same morning. One day will be spent 
in Denver. For those who desire it, a 
side excursion will be taken ‘‘Around the 
Loop.’’ This trip presents some of the 
most attractive and picturesque scenery 
on the continent. A special ticket will 
have to be purchased for this trip, the 
price of which will not exceed $2.25. If 
the limit of tickets can be extended one 
day, a side trip may be taken to the Gar- 
den of the Gods on Friday. A special 
ticket will have to be purchased for this 
trip also. (Full particulars of ticket lim- 
its will be given in Minneapolis.) 

The cost of this excursion will be $105, 
This will include stage fare, hotels, lodg- 
ing and meals while in the Park. Sleep- 
ers and meals on the trip going to the 
Park and returning from the Park will be 
extra, as will all local expenses in Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City and Denver. It is 
understood that local arrangements will 
not be made for the reception of visitors 
unless as many as twenty-five desire to 
take this trip. The approximate cost of 
sleepers, meals and local expenses for 
stop-overs will be $50, making the total 
cost of this route $155, 

Second Route. ‘This excursion will leave 
Minneapolis Friday, June 7, at 10.35 P. M., 
on the same train with those taking the 
first route. The party will enter the Park 
at Cinnabar, and will return to Minneapo- 
lis over the same route, the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

The total cost for this route will be 
$85, including sleepers and meals from 
Minneapolis to Cinnabar and return, and 
also all the expenses while in the Park. 
In other words, $85 covers the total cost 
of the trip. 

Those desiring to visit the Yellowstone 
Park will kindly notify the Railroad Sec- 
retary as soon as possible, specifying by 
what route they desire to go. Tickets 
must be purchased in Minneapolis. For 
further information write to Mary G. Hay, 
Railroad Secretary, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 
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CALL FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


The history of man has been an unceasing 
struggle for truth. The centuries are stud- 
ded with milestones which mark the conflict 
and the victory. There has been no genera- 
tion without men and women fearless enough 
to hold aloft the torch of truth, and who 
have, in consequence, drawn upon them- 
selves the anathemas of blind and intolerant 
opposition. Truths, now the common prop- 
erty of school children, once represented 
contests which burned men at the stake. 
Physical torture belongs to the past, but the 
world still wages war against new truths. 

The enfranchisement of men is an estab- 
lished fact, in the United States and in the 
British Empire, yet it stands as the climax 
of evolution in government, and represents 
a@ thousand years of bitter argument and 
sanguinary wars. It was but a century ago 
that the principle underlying this inevitable 
liberty for men was put into words: ‘“Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ No sooner was 
the axiom enunciated than the American Re- 
agublic adopted it as the guarantee of its 
mberty; and it became the watchword of 








every people striving tor political freedom. 
A half century later, a new band of truth- 
seekers declared that women as well as men 
yxelong to “the governed,” and demanded 
the application of the principle to citizens, 
regardless of sex. As usual, the pew truth 
was met by the united opp: sition of society. 
But the half century of endeavor has wrought 
satisfying results. Former prejudices have 
been largely removed. Ridicule has been 
replaced by serious consideration, and lim- 
ited suffrage for women has been established 
in nearly all civilized nations and in half the 
States ofthe Union. Yetthe work is far from 
complete. ‘‘ Truth on one side of the Pyrenees 
is alie on the other,’’ says Montaigne. So 
the right of women to the ballot, acknowl- 
edged as truth by large majorities in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, is regarded 
as an inexpediency in some portions of the 
United States, and as a social revolution in 
others. 

The first years of the new century are des- 
tined to witness the most strenuous and in- 
tense struggle of the movement. Iniquity has 
become afraid of the votes of womeu. Vice 
and immorality are consequently organized 
in opposition; while conservative morality 
stands shoulder toshoulder with them, blind 
to the nature of the illicit partnership. Be- 
lievers in this cause are legion, but many, 
satisfied that victory will come without their 
help, do nothing. We are approaching the 
climax of the great contest, and every friend 
is needed. If the final victory is long in 
coming, the responsibility rests with those 
who believe, but who do not act. 

All friends of truth and liberty are espe- 
cially invited to attend the 33d Annual Con- 
vention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, which will be held in 
the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive, 1901. 

Evizapetu Capy STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Carrigz CHAPMAN CATT, 
President. 
Rev. Anna H. Suaw, 
‘Vice-President. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
A.icge STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer. 
LAURA CLAY, 
CATHARINE WauGH McCULLtocn, 
Auditors. 
National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 

Society Building, New York City. 
Chairman Committee Local Arrangements, 

608 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Minneapolis entertains the National Con- 
vention the week beginning May 30. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished to all delegates 
and speakers whose names are sent to Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Chairman Local Arrange- 
ment Committee, 607 Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ima Winchell 
Stacy, Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
1322 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Among the speakers expected are Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Miss Laura 
Clay, Louis F. Post, Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, 
Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, Miss Frances 
Griffin of Alabama, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Rev. Wm B. Riley, Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, Miss E. U. Yates, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and “Ellis 
Meredith.” 

RAILROAD RATES. 

A rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the dele- 
gates and visitors who wish to attend the 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive, 
provided not less than 100 certificates are 
taken out by the persons attending the con- 
vention from all over the country. 

The following directions are from the cir- 
cular of instructions sent out by the Railroad 
Association. Please read carefully: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey 
may be secured within three days (exclusive 
of Sunday) prior to and during the first three 
days of the meeting. The advertised rates 
for the meeting are from May 30 to June 5 
inclusive; consequently you can obtain your 
tickets not earlier than May 27 (or midnight 
26), nor later than June 1. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your ticket, you request a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are kept at all stations. If 
you inquire at your station, you will find out 
whether certificates and through tickets can 
be obtained to place of meeting. If not, the 
agent will inform you at what station they 
may be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. The special agent of the Western Pas- 
senger Association will be in attendance to 
validate certificates Monday, June 3. If you 
arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent’s arrival, 
you can have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey. If you arrive later than 
June 3, after the special agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated for 
the reduction returning. 

6. The return limit of certificates will be 
extended to June 22 to those presenting re- 





ceipts showing purchase of side-trip tickets 
to Yellowstone Park, and a payment of a 
fee of fifty cents to joint agent. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to Mary G. Hay, Chair- 
man Railroad Rates 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL, 





Tue New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman SUFFRAGE AsBssocrATIons will unite 
in their Annual Festival and Banquet in 
Boston, on the evening of Wednesday, May 
22, from 5 to 10 P. M., in Faneuil Hall 
Supper at 6. 

The president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will 
occupy the chair. Miss Sara Cone Bryant, 
president of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, will be toast-mistress. Mr. William 
M. Salter, of Chicago, will speak on ‘‘Wom- 
en in Public Affairs’’; Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, vice-president of the 
National Civil Service Reform Association, 
on ‘‘Woman Suffrage and Civil Service Re- 
form’’; Mrs. Fanny B. Ames on ‘‘Women 
and the Public Schools’; Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell of the Children’s Aid Society on 
“Equal Suffrage as Related to the Care of 
the Young, the Poor and the Defective” ; Miss 
Maria Baldwin on ‘‘The Teacher in Social 
Reform”; and Miss Margaret Livingston 
Chanler, of New York, who received a vote 
of thanks from the New York Legislature 
for her work as a nurse during the recent 
war, on ‘Women’s Work in War and 
Peace," if she is able to be present, which 
is rendered uncertain by illness in her family. 

The demand for tickets has been so great 
that all those at 3 Park Street have been sold, 
and there is a long waiting list. Any re- 
maining unsold of those given out to be sold 
by Leagues or individuals must be returned 
to this office immediately. 

The gallery seats will be free, and those 
who are unable to secure supper tickets 
will all have a chance to hear the speeches. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING 





BUSINESS MEETING. 

THE New EnGtanpd WomAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION will hold its 35th annual busi- 
ness meeting at 3 Park Street, on Thursday, 
May 23, at 10 A. M., for election of officers, 
presentation of reports, and comparison of 
views between workers from all the New 
England States, discussion of the plan of 
work for the coming year, etc. Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell will preside. 

The business meeting, though one of the 
most important of the year, is apt to be slen- 
derly attended. Let all interested make a 
point of being present 





THURSDAY EVENING. 
The New England W.S. A. will hold a 
public meeting in the Vestry of Park Street 
Church, Thursday evening, at 7.45. Mrs. 
Livermore will preside and make the open- 
ing address. Hon. William Dudley Foulke of 
Indiana, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
of Michigan and Miss Blackwell will speak, 
and Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder and others 
have also been invited to address the meet- 
ing. 


—_—o- 


THE MINNEAPOLIS EXCURSION. 


Friends of woman suffrage everywhere 
should avail themselves of the unusual 
advantages offered by the reduced rates 
to Minneapolis and return secured by the 
Business Committee of the National 
American W. 8S. A., which are set forth in 
another column, The one-third return 
fare will reduce the cost of the journey 
from Boston to Minneapolis and return to 
$42, exclusive of meals and sleeping cars, 
with hospitality at Minneapolis furnished 
free to delegates. In addition, a special 
rate of $85 will, if desired, give visitors a 
week in the Yellowstone Park, meals, 
lodging, guides and conveyances included. 
The Convention begins May 30 and ends 
June 5. 

Consider how much this trip includes. 
A view of the picturesque hills of Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, the Hudson 
and Mohawk valleys, the broad plains of 
York, the Pan- 

the Falls of 
Erie and Michigan, Chi 


central and western New 


American Exposition and 
Niagara, Lakes 
cago and Milwaukee, beautiful Wisconsin 
with its State capital seated like a queen 
amid four lovely lakes, the upper Missis- 
sippi valley with its glorious bluffs and 
romantic Lake Pepin, the falls of St. An- 
thony, the twin cities St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minnehaha, the broad prairies of 
Dakota, the Red River valley, Bismarck, 


the ‘‘bad lands’’ where fossil trees changed 
into stone diversify the sterile landscape, 
the head waters of the Missouri River, the 
geysers, cascades, forests and mountain 
solitudes of the great National Park—here 
is a combination of grand and beautiful 
scenery, a great International Exposition, 
Niagara and the Lakes, with a visit to five 
of the most prosperous American cities, 
all at a cost of $150. This combination of 
attractions—a rare opportunity—should 
draw to the Annual Meeting a great gath- 
ering of the friends of equal rights for 
women. 





Another excursion from Minneapolis, at 
a somewhat greater cost, will enable dele- 
gates and visitors to cross the plains to 
the Rocky Mountains, viewing Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado and Idaho; stopping at 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pike’s Peak and the Garden 


of the Gods. Particulars in another col- 





meet and become acquainted with each 
other. Such a comparison of views wil] 
be of priceless value. Let all go who can, 
and invite their friends to go with them, 
To New England delegates and visitors we 
especially recommend the route via Boston 
and Maine, West Shore, Nickel Plate, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail. 








umn, ways. In buying your through ticket, be 
This National Convention will enable | sure to get a certificate entitling you toa 
the suffragists of the entire country to | one-third return fare. H. B. B. 
‘ 





This is a picture of the magnificent vase 
which the West Virginia Equal Suffrage 
Association had made on purpose for the 
National Suffrage Bazar, and which it is 
now proposed to buy by subscription and 
to present to Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
The price is $250. It is a splendid speci- 
men of pottery, and a fac-simile of the 
vase that was presented to Admiral Dewey, 
except as to the inscription. It bears 





os “y 


Miss Anthony’s name instead of Dewey’s, 
Miss Anthony has fought a longer and 
harder battle than the Admiral did, and 
deserves a testimonial fully as well as he, 
if not better. The putting of $250 into 
the treasury of the N. A. W. S. A. by this 
means will give her more pleasure than 
the possession of any vase, however beau- 


tiful. Who will contribute toward this 
well-deserved gift? 2 








GLASGOW AND BOSTON. 

The Boston /erald last Tuesday con- 
trasted the honest and economical city 
government of Glasgow with the jobbery 
and mismanagement which prevail in Bos- 
ton. But it does not call attention to the 
cause of the difference. No one supposes 
that the citizens of Boston individually 
are wise and honest than those of 
Glasgow. The difference is in the nature 
of their municipal institutions. An irre- 
sponsible and fraudulent suffrage is the 
source of our trouble. 

The municipal corporation of Glasgow 
is a government by taxpayers; the muni- 
cipal corporation of Boston is a govern- 
ment by tax-defaulters. In Glasgow every 
man or woman who pays a tax is a voter; 
in Boston three out of four of our voters 
not only pay no tax but refuse to pay a 
tax which they are under a legal obligation 
to pay, while 25,000 women who pay taxes 
are not allowed to vote. 

No permanent political reform is possi- 
ble without a reformed constituency. 
Being geverned by tax-defaulters, the 
wonder is that the condition of Boston is 
not worse than it is. Let us begin our 
municipal reform by extending suffrage to 
our 25,000 women tax-payers. 


less 


+or 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


Miss Mary E. Woolley was installed as 
president of Mt. Holyoke College on May 
15. It was a brilliant occasion. Miss 
Woolley received, assisted by the faculty 
and trustees, alumne in caps and gowns 
acting as ushers. The procession then 
formed at the gymnasium, escorted by the 
choir of 100 girls, and followed by the 





classes, all dressed in white, but each 
class adorned with its class colors. Then 
came the band, President Smith of the 
trustees and Miss Woolley, the guests and 
the representatives of other colleges. 

Miss Woolley was formally installed by 
President Smith. In _ her she 
said: 


response 


It is not the spirit of the age nor of the 
college to be looking backward. It was 
not the spirit in which Mary Lyon found- 
ed the seminary. The raison d’etre of a 
college training is preparation for life, 
which is only another way of saying prep- 
aration for service in its broadest sense. 

Addresses followed from President 
Hazard of Wellesley, President Taylor of 
Vassar, President Faunce of Brown, and 
President Harris of Amherst, who men- 
tioned that Amherst last year conferred 
on Miss Woolley the first degree it had 
ever given to a woman. The exercises 
closed with a benediction by the Rev. 
Mr. Woolley, of Pawtucket, R. I., Miss 
Woolley’s father. Her mother was also 
and shared the of the 


present, honors 


occasion, 


In his address at the installation of Miss 
Laura D. Gill as dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, President Low of Columbia Univer- 
sity took occasion to define the relation 
existing between the two institutions. 
‘*Miss Gill,’’ he said, ‘‘assumes the office 
of dean under conditions very different 
from those that attached to it in the days 
of her predecessors. The president of 
the University is now ex-officio president 
of Barnard College, and the dean of Bar- 
nard College has the same educational re- 
lation to it as is held by every dean of the 
University to the school under his charge. 
Miss Gill and her successors, therefore, 
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will have the opportunity, which her pred- 
ecessors have not enjoyed, of helping to 
shape the policy of the University at large 
no less than of Barnard College.’’ The 
president then welcomed Miss Gill not 
only in his own behalf but in the name of 
all her colleagues of every faculty in the 
University. 

Miss Gill was graduated from Smith in 
1881, and took M. A. there in 1885. She 
has studied at the University of Leipsic, 
at Geneva and at the Sorbonne. When 
the Spanish-American War broke out she 
went to Cuba with the Red Cross Society. 
In Cuba and afterward at Montauk Point 
she was a nurse and manager of hospital 
affairs. Since the close of the war she 
has represented the Cuban Orphan So- 
‘iety, and under the special protection of 
Gen. Francis V. Greene she has had 

harge of its affairs in Cuba. 

At the recent banquet of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University Alumni, Mrs, Caughey 
responded to a toast on the value of co- 
education. She was the only woman on 
the programme. Mrs. Caughey is a grad- 
ate of the class of ‘95, and is the wife of 
the minister of Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, After citing the 
large universities and colleges that have 
admitted women to full or partial oppor- 
tunities, Mrs. Caughey said there was no 
need to make an argument for coéduca- 
tion, as it is already an accepted fact. 

In New York State, west of the Hudson, 
the subject takes on great interest. Cor- 
nell and Syracuse looked withawe upon 
their older and stronger rivals when they 
were founded. Union, Hamilton, Col- 
gate, Hobart, and Rochester were flour- 
ishing institutions when the first two 
named were started. To-day the two co- 
educational institutions average thirty 
years of age, and have anaverage student 
body of more than 2,000. Omitting Roch- 
ester, which is now coéducational, the 
other old rivals average more than fifty 
years in age, and their average attendance 
is 153. 

Mrs. Caughey paid a tribute to Miss 
Anthony in referring to the University and 
its commendable action admitting women 
to enter. She said that in this, the first 
year that women have been admitted to 
the Rochester University, the freshman 
‘lass has in it the greatest number of men 
in the University’s history. F. M. A. 





-_*-o 


DR. THWING ON SUFFRAGE 





President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University says in a recent arti- 
ele: “The decline of public interest in 
the movement for giving the ballot to 
women isa very significant phenomenon.” 
Dr. Thwing is evidently under a misap- 
prehension as to the facts. 

In 1891, the whole annual receipts of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association were only $2,122. In 1897 they 
had risen to $11,823: in 1899 to $14,020, 
and this year they promise to exceed 
$18,000. This does not look as if public 
interest were declining. 

An anonymous correspondent writing 
from England to the New York Tribune 
lately said that in that country, for many 
years past, public interest in woman suf- 
frage had been steadily declining. But 
the first petition for woman suffrage pre- 
sented to Parliament, in 1867, was signed 
by only 1,499 women; the petition of 1873 
was signed by 11,000 women, and the pe- 
tition presented to the members of the 
last Parliament was signed by 257,000 
women, 

Dr. Thwing notes the fact that all over 
the country the high schools are graduat- 





ing more girls than boys, but he says: 
‘The education of women has slight re- 
lation to suffrage, either as an act or a 
right.’’ If an educated voter is worth 
more to the country than an ignorant 
voter, the education of women would 
seem to have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. Is it either right 
or wise to exclude from the ballot-box 
the large majority of those persons in this 
country who have received more than an 
elementary education? A. 8. B. 


-_—-- 


OUR NEW YURK LETTER. 


New York, May 14, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


In the absence of any special club news, 
and with the cessation of the legislative 
session putting an end to all possible 
changes in the laws, I send you this letter 
from Abigail Adams to her husband, John 
Adams, at that time President of the 
United States. As it is clipped from one 
of our New York papers, it may perhaps 
be ranked as New York news. It was 
printed with the statement that it had 
never before appeared, and with the cap- 
tion, ‘John Adams’s Wife.’’ As_ this 
seems scant courtesy, I shall give it the 
more appropriate heading: 

MRS, ABIGAIL ADAMS TO HER HUSBAND. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 6, 1797. 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter of No- 
vember 24 by the post of yesterday. With 
respect to the notes you write me about, 
I wish you to do by them as you would by 
your own, as I do not want at present 
either principal or interest. I think it 
would be most for my interest to do by 
them as you propose. The method you 
mention, of adding to the outhouse so as 
to give me a dairy room, I like very much 
and would leave it to your judgment. I 
think it would be best to have it large 
enough to take off a closet, that cold vic- 
tuals, etc., may not be mixt in the dairy 
affairs. I should be glad to have it com- 
pleted if possible before I return in the 
spring, but the winter has set in with 
great violence here, and the rivers are 
already frozen up, so that I fear we shall 
not have a chance of getting any cheese 
here. Congress are but just getting into 
business, and the Vice-President is not 
yet arrived to sit six months together. 
Regulating debates, moderating warmth, 
and reading papers is a laborious task, 
and what I fancy the present V. P. does 
not like so well as rocking in his pivot 
chair or amusing himself with the vibra- 
tion of a pendulum. I have never yet 
seen the Southern man, Washington ex- 
cepted, who could bear close application 
for any length of time. What a ringing 
would there have been in all the Jacobin- 
ical papers from one end of the United 
States to the other if somebody else had 
done so! 

We are all well. The cold weather has 
entirely put a stop to the yellow fever, 
and no person would now suppose that 
such a calamity had ever befallen the city. 
The Synod recommended a day of fasting 
and prayer. ‘The difference between this 
place and New England was this: being 
recommended by a body of Presbyterian 
ministers, none of the Church clergy 
would join in it; every shop in the city 
was open as usual, and a very small pro- 
portion of the inhabitants attended wor- 
ship; business and pleasure went on as 
usual, 

Remember me to Mrs. Tufts and all 
other friends. From your ever affec- 
tionate ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

This well-written communication de- 
serves careful study. But first a few 
words with regard to the writer. Abigail 
Smith was the daughter of Rev. William 
Smith, pastor of a Congregational church 
at Weymouth, Mass. She was witty, and 
attractive, with bright black eyes, and a 
piquant face. When the attention of 
young Adams to her began to be marked 





her father asked her: ‘Who is this 
young man? Wheredoes he come from?”’ 
To which she saucily replied; ‘I do not 
know where he came from, but I know 
where he is going, and I am going with 
him.” 

This she did, and during all the years 
of his active life she was his adviser, his 
able assistant, and often his upholder in 
the straight course, for he was himself of 
a somewhat timid nature. It was she 
who urged so earnestly that women should 
have more rights under the new Republic 
than they had possessed under the old 
monarchy. The words of one of her pro- 
tests are familiar to all the advocates of 
woman suffrage: 

In the new code of laws which I sup- 
pose it will be necessary for you to make, 
I desire that you will remember the 
ladies, and be more generous and more 
favorable to them than your ancestors. 

This was her famous and oft-quoted 
phrase. Her friends called her ‘‘Portia,”’ 
and it was more than whispered that her 
husband was not only aided by her in her 
witty conversations which made their 
home attractive, but that many of his 
state papers owed their finish to her pen. 

Now to return to this new-found letter. 
At first it seems quite a model of wifely 
submission, but if we look a little more 
closely we shall see that the will of the 
bright little lady is set forth as plainly as 
if she had dictated her wishes in over- 
bearing terms. To his first question in 
regard to certain notes of hand, she 
writes: ‘I wish youtodo by themas you 
would by your own,” but speedily adds 
that she approves of a suggestion that 
seems to have been talked over between 
them, perhaps with her guidance. With 
reference to the proposed new dairy, she 
first solemnly states that she ‘would 
leave it to his judgment,’’ and then pro- 
ceeds to give most elaborate directions as 
to just what shall be done in regard to the 
fittings, and mentions in explicit terms the 
date at which it must be finished. She 
uses the plural form in speaking of Con- 
gress, which was then the custom, as it 
was in regard to the State Legislatures. 
Her little hit at the supposed scientific 
tastes of the Vice-President, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, is most amusing, followed as it is 
by a sly suggestion that if Mr. Adams had 
been addicted to such or similar pursuits, 
those of the scholar rather than of the 
lawgiver, no end of fault would have been 
found with him by the opposition papers. 
A humorous side-light is thrown upon 
the feeling between the Episcopalians, 
representing the Established Church of 
England and the Presbyterians, who were 
trying to control the usages in aristocratic 
Philadelphia. The extreme formality of 
the address ‘Dear Sir,’’ seems strange 
indeed to-day, for surely few wives now 
would think of beginning a letter to the 
familiar companion of their lives in such 
a stilted manner, but the tender words at 
the close have a more modern ring. 

Altogether the letter is charming read- 
ing, and seems to bring before us the vi- 
vacious and brilliant woman to whom, 
beyond all doubt, the second president of 
the United States owed much of his suc- 
cess. Her son, John Quincy Adams, was 
a greater man than his father. What 
wonder when he had such a mother? 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Only two members of the senior class at 
Wellesley have attained first honors this 
year. One is Miss Maude Thompson, who 
made so effective a speech at the recent 
legislative hearing on woman suffrage. 

A new name just added to the corps of 
instructors in the division of classical 
philology, Columbia University, is that of 
Miss Gertrude May Hirst, A. M., Colum- 
bia, 1900, whose appointment rests ona 
Barnard College foundation. 


A meeting in aid of the Educational and 
Industrial Institute (Colored) at Mayes- 
ville, S. C., will be held Sunday, May 19, 
at 7.45 P. M., at the Mt. Vernon Congre- 
gational Church, Beacon Street, corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. Among 
those interested in the success of this 
meeting are: Revs. Iloward N. Brown, 
Paul R. Frothingham, Alexander McKen- 
sie, S. E. Herrick, Edward L. Clark, 
James Kells, Edwin D. Mead, and R. H. 
Dana, Treasurer of Boston Fund, 


Miss Gail Laughlin addressed the re- 
cent annual meeting of the District of 
Columbia FE. S. A. in Washington, en route 
to Colorado. The Friends’ Meeting House 
was crowded with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Miss Mary Wood and Miss Helen 
Varick Boswell, students at the the Wash- 
ington College of Law, made their début 
upon the suffrage platform on this occa- 
sion. Miss Boswell teld how she had 
been converted to suffrage by her experi- 
ences as a speaker in the employ of the 
National Republican Campaign Commit- 
tee during the month preceding McKin- 
ley’s election. 





DON’T TRY MRS. NATION'S HATCHET ON 
THEM—JC8ST A HOOK. 


Gentle spring, like the old saw, ‘‘Beau- 
tiful Snow,” rather ‘jars’? you, and you 
feel like saying ‘‘Back Up.”’ But then, if 
you are a fisherman, the spring-like weath- 
er gives you that “itchy’’ feeling which 
every follower of Walton has more than 
once experienced. 

An up-country editor, who is evidently 
one of **them fellers,”’ soliloquizes thusly: 
“The pleasurable out-of-door life which 
spring will soon make possible brings dif- 
ferent anticipations of enjoyment to all, 
There is no end to the many means of 
pleasure which come with warmer weath- 
er, and everyone has a favorite, which he 
or she looks forward to impatiently. But, 
above all, it brings the fishing season. 
Tackle will soon be overhauled, the old 
coat and boots taken from their winter's 
resting place, and the first trip laid out. 
All out-of-door sports have their devotees 
and merits, but none can approach the day 
out on the brook or pond, in the opinion o 
the boys old and young. The right kind 
of day, an old suit of clothes, the neces- 
sary tackle, a cold lunch such as you 
couldn’t eatin a week if at home, a pipe 
and tobacco to keep off the insects, and 
then the brook! The fish may bite well 
or they may seem slow, but noon comes 
before you know it, and in some quiet 
glen the lunch is produced and devoured 
with an appetite such as hasn’t been felt 
for many a day. Then, when the last 
crumb is gone, the pipe is loaded, and a 
new start is made. It is a busy, happy 
day, and not until the sun casts long 
shadows do we think of home. The story 
which must be told is made up on the way, 
and is all ready for the first jeering in- 
quirer, The net result is a day well spent 
with dear old Mother Nature, sunburned 
hands and neck, a tired feeling which 
brings sound, healthy sleep, and—possibly 
—a few fish. But it doesn’t much matter 
about the fish. We have been fishing, 
anyway, and had ‘‘an awfully good time.” 

And for that “awfully good time’’ North- 
ern New England is the place. There are 
fishing places everywhere, and the pamph- 
let ‘‘Fishing and Hunting,”’ issued by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, tells you how, 
when atd where to go fishing. Send a 
two-cent stamp for it. 


_ lo 


MINNEAPOLIS—1901. 





Delegates, and all others who will at- 
tend the Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will, of course, want to 
stop at Buffalo for the Pan-American Ex- 
position; therefore the best route is via 
the Nickel Plate Road, as it is the short- 
est line from Buffalo to Chicago and all 
points West, the passenger rates are the 
lowest and accommodations unsurpassed. 
There will be many Conventions held at 
various points in the West the coming 
summer, to which reduced rates will be 
made. If you anticipate a western trip 
write us, and we shall be glad to give you 
full information. 

L. P. BURGEss, 
New England Passenger Agent. 

Nickel Plate Road, Room 5, 258 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





Delegates and others visiting Minneapo- 
lis to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, June 1-8, will do well to buy their 
tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. This first-class line passes 
through a most interesting and attractive 
country via Madison, La Crosse, and 
Winona. The magnificent bluffs of the 
Mississippi River are alone worth the trip, 
being among the finest scenery of the 
Northwest. The accommodations are the 
best, and every facility will be given to 
passengers by this route. For information 
in regard to rates, etc., address W. W. 
HALL, 369 Washington Street, Boston. 








Boys’ Department 


We are now showing our Spring 
and Summer stock in this depart- 
ment, to which we invite the at- 
tention of discriminating buyers, 

Boys’ top coats and reefers in 
Oxford mixtures and covert cloths. 

Boys’ two-piece school and dress 
suits. 

Boys’ woollens and washable 
sailor and Russian suits. 

Youths’ (16 to 19 years) covert 
cloth oversacks. 

Youths’ cheviot and serge suits, 
plain and in mixtures. 

An extensive line of negligee 
shirts and blouses, shirt waists 
and boys’ furnishings. 





Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


SWIMMING. 


Classes afternoons. Pure water—equable tem- 
perature—able instructor. 


42 St. Botolph Street. 
M. E. ALLEN 





Circulars. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont 
Office 168 T'remont St. 





Branch 





Fall and Winter Season. 


Daily atz2ands F.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 20, 


“At the White Horse Tavern.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢, 
Prices: { Matipene’ 10¢c., 25c.. 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P].—Winter St.—Tel. $44 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 20. 


WILL KH. FOX 


In his Musical Travesty, 


‘*Paddywhiski.”’ 


AFTERNOONS: .. . « 10c, and 25ce, 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c., 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS 

and + » 25c, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: 








TOLSTOI does not say to Eat. 
Why should you ? 





GO TO THE 


VEGETARIAN 
Dining Rooms 


No. 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Second Floor. Elevator at No. 21. 


Purest of foods, best of service, clean, 
quiet and cosy rooms. Live as nature in- 
tended you should. 








We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tick ets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 








B, & A.R.R.toAlbany, N.Y.C. & H.R.R.R, 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 







From Class A Class B Class C 
PRO, cnceed. senevees 819.00 816,00 812.00 
S Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester. ....-..000. 18.00 14.75 11.00 
Palmer ....+ cee. ---+ 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springtield........... 15.65 13.50 10.00 

@re........ - 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton. eoseees 18,00 14.75 10.50 
DODGE ccocccccccccccese 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield............. 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............ 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... + 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham............. 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS, 

Class A--On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 2sth, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 


Class B—On sale daily, and good for tifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 


Class C—On sale daily, and oe for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buifalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
os by Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectivel . 

A. 8. HANSON, 





General Passenger Agent. 
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SONG OF HOPE. 





Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving, 
f.abor and sorrow ? 

Look at your fabric, 
Seamy and dark, 
Lighten the labor, 
And sweeten the sorrow. 
Life’s in the loom. 
Roem for it! 

toom ! 


oe 


Days. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
A dull day, a drear day, 
A day of mist and rain 
That frets among the sodden trees 
And whimpers at the pane; 
Gloom within and chill without— 
My ever, my only dear, 
Bright this day had been for me 
If only you were here, 


A gay day, a May day— 
All the world aglow— 
Whisper of a wind aplay, 
Green of earth below; 
Song of bird and bloom of sun— 
My ever, my only dear, 
Sad and sere this day for me 
With only you not here. 


The new day, the blue day 
When you come again, 

Shall we care for sun or shine, 
For gloom or rain? 

Love within and love without— 
My ever, my only dear, 

Word of you and smile of you 
And all of Summer’s here! 

—Harper’s Bazar. 








—_—-- 


THE ICEBERG. 


BY EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 





The Aurora decks my brow with flame; 
Rose-red my crystals burn; 

Out of the eternal deep I came 
And to the deep return. 

Borne of the herald winds I go; 

The trumpets of the desert blow ; 

And round my breast I wear the mantle of 
the snow. 


Yet, by the polar moonbeams kissed, 
A statelier robe is mine; 

The silken raiment of the mist 
Enshrouds me for a sign. 

I am the eldest child of Death, 

As that pale vesture witnesseth ; 

The unresting wave grows still before my 
frozen breath. 


And landsmen, far on Norway’s coast, 
Have seen my pinions white, 
And wondering asked what strange sea. 
ghost 
Went by them in the night: 
As down those racing tides I fled, 
A spectre from a world more dread, 
Darkening a thousand stars with my tremen- 
dous head. 


Sometimes to my forlorn domain 
There comes a lonely sail: 

The rangers of the untravelled main 
Who follow the great whale. 

When the gray fog lies dank and cold, 
Along a slumbering ocean rolled, 

Into its shades they steer, with jocund hearts 
and bold. 


Till, breaking through that fatal veil, 
Athwart their bows I loom: 

And the wind leaves their drooping sail 
Before the impending doom. 

Even as those parted mists reveal 

The foe their wavering folds conceal, 

My ponderous bulk descends upon their 
shattered keel; 


With crash of many a rending beam 
And shriek of drowning men, 
As the green billow’s stifling stream 
Floods the forecastle’s pen ; 
While I, of ignorant soul and blind, 
Mute slave of a diviner mind, 
Leave wy yet gasping prey, nor cast one 
glance behind 
Still southward, ever southward pressed, 
By hurrying currents driven. 
Till on serener seas I rest 
3eneath a bluer heaven ; 
And as some guilty spirit dies 
Before our Lord’s accusing eyes, 
Into the wave I sink, watched by those 


londless skies. 
The Spectator. 


—_—- — 


THE MINISTER'S PIE. 

‘*Look here, Sally!”’ 

Mrs. Deacon Farrell brushed the flour 
from her hands, casting meanwhile a com- 
placent eye over the well-filled kitchen 
table, with its generous array of unbaked 
pies and cakes, the plump turkey stuffed 
and trussed ready for the morrow’s bak- 
ing, and the big chicken pie to which her 
skilful fingers had just put the finishing 
touches, as she repeated rather more de- 
cidedly: 

“Look here, Sally! There’s enough 
chicken left, with the giblets—that I never 
put in my own pie, because the deacon 
don't relish ’°em— ter make a Thanksgiv- 
ing pie for the minister’s folks. *‘Twon’t 
need ter be very large,’’ she added, in re- 
ply to Sally’s doubtful look. ‘Only the 
minister and his wife—and you can bake 
it in that smallest yaller dish. 

‘‘Now, I’m goin’ up-stairs to look over 
them rug-rags, an’ you make it an’ bake it 





right off, so't I can send it over by the 
deacon. He's got ter go out to the Cor- 
ner this afternoon, an’ can take it along 
as well as not.”’ . 

She bustled out of the door, but the 
next moment, seized, perhaps, with a sud- 
den pang of compunction, she put her 
head in again, to say, warningly: 

“Be sure that you put in a good farcel 
of gravy; that’ll keep it from bein’ dry, if 
’tis half giblets.” 

‘*Yes’m,”’ answered Sally, briskly; and 
catching up the rolling-pin she brought it 
down with an emphasis upon a lump of 
dough upon the mould-board. 

As the stairway door closed behind her 
mistress, Sally dropped the rolling-pin, 
and a look of perplexity crept over her 
dull face, making it ten times more stolid 
than usual, while she repeated, in ludi- 
crous bewilderment: 


“Giblets! What in all creation, if any- 
body can tell me, does she mean by 
them?”’ 


Involuntarily she took a step forward, 
but checked herself as quickly, while a 
cunning smile replaced the look of per- 
plexity, and she muttered, triumphantly: 

**T guess I ain’t a goin’ ter confess my 
ignorance ter the deacon’s wife, an’ hear 
her say, as she always does, ‘Two terms 
in ‘cademy, Sally, an’ not know that!’ No, 
ma’am! not while there’s a dictionary in 
the house.’’ 

So, softly creeping into the adjoining 
sitting-room, Sally hastily opened the big 
dictionary on the deacon’s writing-desk, 
and began her search for the mysterious 
word, 

‘‘G-i-b—here ’tis!’’ and she read aloud 
to herself, with an air of triumph, the fol- 
lowing definition: 

‘*Those parts of a fowl that are removed 
before cooking—the heart, gizzard, liver, 
ete.”’ 

‘“That’s it!—‘heart, gizzard, liver, and 
so forth,’’ she repeated, joyfully, as she 
retraced her steps to the kitchen, and be- 
gan with great alacrity to fill, according to 
directions, the minister’s pie; keeping up, 
meanwhile, a running fire of comment for 
her own special benefit. 

‘Six gizzards! Well, 


that is rather 


‘steep,’ as Dan Watson would say. But I 
guess the deacon’s wife knows; if she 
don’t, *tain’t none o’ my business. Six 


hearts! Them’s small, and tuck into the 
corners handy. Six livers! Seems ter me 
they don’t fill up much!’’ and she glanced 
with a perplexed air at a pile of denuded 
chicken bones that formed her only re- 
source. 

‘*Now, I wonder,’’ with a sudden inspi- 
ration, ‘‘what that ‘and so forth’ meant? 
Here’s ‘hearts, gizzards, and livers,’ 
plenty of ’em, but no ‘and so forth,’ and 
the pie ain’t more’n two-thirds full yet. 
It must mean,”’ and she cast a bewildered 
look at the half-filled pie, ‘‘the chickens’ 
legs. I never knew nobody ter put ’em ip 
a pie, but that must be what it means, as 
they’ll just fill it up.” 

No sooner thought than done. 
the three pair of stout yellow legs upon 
which their unfortunate owners had strut- 
ted so proudly only a day before; on went 
the well-rolled dough, covering them from 
sight, and into the oven went the minis- 
ter’s pie, just as the mistress of the house 
reéntered her kitchen, and with an ap- 
proving glance at the snowy pastry, re- 
marked, encouragingly: 

‘That pie looks real neat, Sally. I 
shouldn’t wonder if, in time, you came to 
be quite a cook.”’ 

It was Thanksgiving morning, and Miss 
Patience Pringle stood at the minister's 
back sure, it was rather 
early for callers, but Miss Patience was, as 
she often boasted, ‘tone of the kind that 
never stood on ceremony.’’ Indeed, she 
didn’t consider it necessary even to knock 
before she opened the door, although she 
was thoughtful enough in opening it to 
do so softly. The minister's wife was 
just taking from the oven a newly warmed 
chicken pie, which she nearly dropped 
from her hands, so startled was she by the 
sharp, shrill voice that spoke so close to 


In went 


door. To be 


her ear: 

“Good mornin’, Mis’ Graham. 
been to breakfast yet, I see; 
half an hour ago. I know my 
used ter say that if anybody lost an hour 
in the mornin’, they might chase after it 
all day, and not ketch up with it then. 

“That's a good-looking pie; pretty rich 
pastry, though, for a chicken pie, I don’t 
never put much shortenin’ in anything of 
that kind; it’s rich enough inside ter make 
up. But you’re young, an’ have a good 
many things to learn yet. I run in ter see 
if you could spare me a cup of yeast; 
mine soured, an’ the last batch of bread I 
made I had ter throw to the hogs.”’ 

‘“Certainly;’’ and a roguish smile flitted 
over the fair face of the minister’s wife at 
this specimen of her meddlesome neigh- 
bor’s own economy. But she had learned 
the rare lesson of a judicious silence, and 
taking the cup that Miss Patience pro- 
duced from beneath her shawl, she bade 
her visitor be seated while she left the 
room to get the desired article. 

As her steps died away Miss Patience 


Hain’t 
we had ours 
mother 





noiselessly arose from her seat, and, ap- 
proaching the dresser upon which the pie 
stood, peered curiously into the apertures 
in the crust, her sharp eyes expressing 
eager curiosity. 

“I'll bet a ninepence she didn’t know 
enough ter put crackers in. I wish’t I 
could get one look, jest ter satisfy my own 
mind,’’ she added. And determined to 
accomplish her object at all hazards, she 
ran a knife deftly around a small portion 
of the edge, and inserting four inquisitive 
fingers lifted the brown crust, and took a 
glimpse of the contents. 

A look of unmitigated disgust passed 
over her face. Dropping into a convenient 
chair, she actually groaned aloud: 

“Well, I never! An’ we payin’ that 
man $500 a year, beside a donation party 
at Christmas. Ough!” 

Unsuspicious Mrs, Graham, as she re- 
turned with the yeast, was somewhat puz- 
zled by the sudden frostiness of her guest, 
who hurried out of the house as if some 
dreadful contagion had haunted it; but 
when the minister, in carving the pie that 
the deacon’s wife had sent, made two cu- 
rious discoveries almost simultaneously, 
the reason for Patience’s altered demeanor 
was made plain, and the young pair in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh that made the 
old parsonage ring like a peal of Thanks- 
giving bells. 

The Tuesday following was the regular 
day for the weekly sewing circle, and sel- 
dom had that interesting gathering proved 
so lively and animated as on this occasion. 

Miss Patience was in the field bright 
and early, and it was evident at a glance, 
to those who knew her best, that she was 
well-nigh bursting with some important 
secret that she was only awaiting a fitting 
opportunity to divulge. That opportunity 
was not long coming, for Mrs. Deacon 
Farrell, who was a constitutional croaker, 
took occasion to say, in reference to thie 
hard times: 

‘The Deacon has been tryin’ ter collect 
the church tax, and he says he never 
found money so tight in all the years he’s 
lived here, It’s as hard ter get five dol- 
lars now as it used ter be ten dollars.”’ 

‘*And no wonder,’’ spoke up Miss Pa- 
tience, with the stony severity of a 
sphynx. ‘You can’t expect folks ter like 
payin’ out their money when they see it 
fairly thrown away and wasted.”’ 

Everybody looked curious, and some of 
the younger girls began to bridle defiant- 
ly. The sweet young wife 
was evidently a favorite with them, at 
least. 

‘What do you mean by that?’’ asked 
Mrs. Deacon, pointedly. ‘‘Mis’ Graham is 
young and inexperienced, to be sure; but, 
as Deaccn was sayin’ only yesterday, she 
does very well indeed, considerin’.”’ 


minister’s 


Miss Patience tossed her head knowing- 
ly. ‘I don’t want ter say nothin’ to hurt 
her, but livin’ next door, as I do, I can’t 
always help seein’ and hearin’ things that 
other folks can’t be expected to know 
about, an’ when I see an’ know things 
like—’’ 

There was an ominous pause, and the 
deacon’s wife asked, excitedly: 

‘Like what?” 

“Chicken pies, with the legs and feet of 
the chicken baked in!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen among them, 
it could not have caused greater surprise 
to these tidy, thrifty, New England house- 
keepers than this dreadful revelation of 
the incapacity of their pastor’s 
wife. 

“Are you sure of it?’? gasped one ma- 
tron, breaking the ominous silence. 

“T know of it for a fact,’’ was solemnly 
returned. 

“Chicken legs in a pie!” 

‘*She’s a born fool!’’ ejaculated the Dea- 
con’s wife, indignantly, ‘‘and I’m thank- 
ful, for her poor husband’s sake, that I 
sent her over one of my pies yesterday. 
They had to throw hers away, of course, 
and it’s lucky that he ‘didn’t have ter go 
without his Thanksgivin’ breakfast on 
account of her ignorance and _ shift- 


young 


lessness.’ 
“Hlow did you know about the pie?” 
asked one of the girls. 


Miss Patience bristled defiantly. “That’s 


nobody’s business but my own!’ she re- 
torted, tartly. ‘‘I don’t go round to find 
out things that don’t concern me, I'd 


have you know; but when they’re thrown 
right into my face, as you might say, 
I don’t shut my eyes no more’n other 
folks.”’ 

Just here the door opened, and in 
walked the subject of their conversation, 
her pretty face glowing with the haste 
she had made, and a mischievous twinkle 
in her brown eyes that nobody noticed, so 
occupied were they in hiding the confu- 
sion that her sudden entrance had 
created, 

Walking up to the table where most of 
the ladies were sitting, she saluted them 
cordially, and then, holding out upon the 
tip of one slender finger a well-worn silver 
thimble, she said, archly: 

“Where do you think I found your 
thimble, Miss Patience?’’ 

So pleased was Miss Patience to regain 





her lost treasure that she forgot for a mo- 
ment al) her assumed dignity, and ex- 
claimed, joyfully: 

‘““Well, I declare, I am glad to see that 
thimble once more! I told Mary Jane 
that I felt sure I had it on my finger when 
I ran into your house Thanksgivin’ morn- 
in’ arter that yeast. But when I got home 
it wa’n’t nowhere to be found. Now, 
where did you find it?” 

Her shrill, high vuice had attracted the 
attention of all in the room, and every- 
body looked up curiously as the minister’s 
wife replied, with an innocent smile: 

“In the chicken pie that our good friend 
here’’—and she nodded brightly to Mrs. 
Farrell—‘‘sent me. I left the pie on the 
dresser when I went down cellar after 
your yeast, and as I came back I put it on 
the table, and when my husband cut it, 
there was your thimble in it. How could 
it have got there? It is certainly very 
mysterious.”’ 

Silence, dead, profound, yet oh, how 
terribly significant to the deacon’s wife 
and her spinster neighbor, fell upon the 
group. 

This was apparently unnoticed by Mrs. 
Graham, who, with a playful admonition 
to Miss Patience to take better care of her 
thimble in future, began an animated con- 
versation with the ladies nearest her, that 
soon restored the company to their wont. 
ed ease and good humor. 

But poor Miss Patience! She never 
heard the last of that lost thimble, while 
the Deacon’s wife, to the day of her death, 
never trusted any hands but her own to 
make Thanksgiving pies for her minister. 





-_—o- 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The National Congress of Mothers will 
be held in Columbus, O., May 21-24. It 
will open with addresses by the Mayor of 
Columbus, the presidents of the city and 
State federations, and the president of the 
Board of Trade. Mrs. T. W. Birney, 
president of the congress, will responds 
and give an address on ‘*The Duty of the 
Individual to the Child.’”’ Col. F. W. 
Parker, of Chicago, will respond for the 
advisory council of the congress. On May 
22 and May 23 there will be many address- 
es. There will also be a number of con- 
ferences between parents and teachers on 
such topics as ‘‘Moral Education in our 
Public Schools,’’ ‘Mothers’ Clubs as a 
Factor in the Elimination of the Slums,’’ 
‘Vacation Schools,” and ‘‘The Teaching 
of Defective Children.” Mrs. J. P. Ottley 
will speak on ‘‘Child Labor in the South,” 
and Prof. Sherman Davis on ‘*The Trend 
of the ’Teens,’’ while Elizabeth Harrison 
will treat of ‘*Three Giants Every Mother 
Must Meet.’’ 


—_- 


WHITE SAVAGES IN CHINA. 

A partial account of the outrages and 
hideous cruelties practised by soldiers of 
the Allied Powers upon the defenseless 
natives of Chinese towns on the march to 
Pekin, is given in Chinese, Japanese, and 
English in a late issue of Niroku Shimpo, 
a Tokio newspaper, a copy of which has 
been received by tie North American. 
The story of what the allies did in Tung- 
Chan, a city of 270,000 population, whose 
mandarins instructed the people to wel- 
come the foreign troops and supply them 
with provisions, is confirmatory in every 
detail of the reports made by Dr. Dillon 
and other correspondents. 

According to the official report of the 
Japanese reserves stationed at Tung-Chau, 
quoted by the Japanese paper, the num- 
ber of Chinese women who were violated 
and afterwards murdered by European 
soldiers, together with those women who 
committed suicide rather than submit, 
was 573. Many of these Chinese women 
jumped, headforemost, into water butts 
only four feet deep, to kill themselves. 
The women of high rank took their own 
lives more often than those of the lower 
classes. 

A Japanese war correspondent writes 
that he met four French soldiers, one of 
them a respectable-looking officer, coming 
out of a house, and after they had gone he 
entered the house and found the bodies of 
two Chinese they had 
murdered. 

The columns of the paper are filled with 
such stories, all well authenticated, and 
none denied to this day. But the full 
story of the monstrous crimes of the allies 
in China never will be told publicly. It 
cannot be told. Restrictions of common 
decency of language make it impossible 
even to indicate the depths plumbed by 
the uniformed devils sent to demonstrate 
to the Chinese the superiority of Western 
civilization and inspire them with respect 
for the Christian powers. 

It is the testimony of the observant 


women, whom 


Japanese that the Russians were the worst’ 


of the lot, with the French second, and 
the British and Germans not far behind in 
the murdering and ravaging. The Ameri- 
cans, they say,—and, thank heaven, their 
testimony is corroborated on every hand, 








— were generally humane, although there 
were some exceptions to the rule.—North 
American. 

ee 

PRIZES FOR CIVIL SERVICE ESSAYS. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association has 
offered two prizes, of $100 and $50 re. 
spectively, for the best two essays by 
women on Civil Service Reform, or the 
Spoils System, as existing in any given 
locality. 

The essays must contain not more than 
5,000 nor less than 3,000 words; must deal 
with the history and condition of the civi] 
service in some city, town or county per- 
sonally known to the writer, and must be 
compiled from information directly ob. 
tained from original documents and re. 
ports, or from individuals cognizant of 
existing local conditions. 

All essays must be legibly written, or, 
better, typewritten, on one side of num. 
bered pages, and the name of the writer 
must be placed both at the beginning and 
the end of the essay. Special regard will 
be paid to the completeness and accuracy 
with which local civil service conditions 
and statistics are given, and to the clear- 
ness and intelligence with which compari- 
sons are made and conclusions drawn. 

The essays are to be sent to Mrs. C. R. 
Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street, 
Unless accompanied by stamps, the return 
of unsuccessful ones is not guaranteed, 
The competition will close Jan. 1, 1902. 
The two essays adjudged the best will be- 
come the property of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, to be used in the furtherance of the 
cause of civil service reform, 

——_ > 
WOMEN’S IDEAS LIMITED BY THEIR EX. 
PERIENCES. 

Prof, Lester Ward in his ‘‘Dynamic So- 

ciology”’ says: 


It is often remarked that women are as 
a rule more frivolous and trifling than 
men. Being the truth, it may as well be 
spoken, ard the explanation will prove a 
sufficient vindication of the sex; for it 
will be found that their ideas are exactly 
as much less important than those of men 
as their experiences are less useful, 
Where the only objects with which woman 
comes in contact are those of the kitchen, 
the nursery, the drawing-room, and the 
wardrobe, how shall she be expected to 
have broad ideas of life, the world, and 
the universe? Her ideas are perfectly 
natural and legitimate. She has seen and 
handled culinary utensils, china and silver 
ware, and she has an idea of them. In 
the absence of other ideas, she will think 
about them, talk about them, have her 
whole mind absorbed with them, The 
mind must act, and this is all the material 
it has to act upon. It is the same with 
dress; her soul is engrossed in dress, since 
it is her most important object of experi- 


ence. If you wish to make her forsake it, 
you must give her something else t 
think of. Give woman an interest in 


great subjects, and she will soon abandon 
small ones. If she knew as much about 
the great men of history or of her own 
age as she does about her neighbors, she 
would cease to talk about the latter and 
talk about the former. Teach her science, 
philosophy, law, politics, and you will do 
much to put an end to gossip, slander and 
fashion-worship. 





—————? a 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS MOTHERS JOINT GUARDIANS, 


CHICAGO, May 10, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Illinois suffragists think it would 
be quite appropriate for you to bring out 
the victorious dove in token of our 
We did not pass a suffrage bill this 
time, though we had one in both houses, 
but we did get through our joint guar- 
dianship bill. The Senate gavea vote of 
34 to 8 and the House 119to 1. The one 
opponent in the House said: ‘We lined 
up to defeat the bill but did not quite 
make it.’’ Other opponents had bee: 
buried under piles of letters and kept 
quiet, 

Many letters and thousands of pages of 
literature helped to success. We 
fortunate in having Rev. Kate Hughes at 
Springtield during most of the session. 
She, and her husband, who was a Repre- 
sentative, worked valiantly, interviewing 
members, distributing literature, and ad- 
dressing committees. As many of our of- 
ficers were disabled this winter, her pres- 
ence was specially appreciated. 

Of course we at 


1901, 


suc- 


cess, 


were 


home were not idle. 











Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes:, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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Among those who were helpful in writing 
jJetters and securing the indorsement of 
other organizations were Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower, chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Federated Clubs, 
and Mrs. Katharine W. McMullen, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Congress of Mothers. 
It is pleasant to notice how the news- 
apers approve the change, now that it 


I . 
Some of the 


bas been accomplished. 
Chicago papers, however, were friendly to 
the change from the beginning. It will 
be so the ballot. All 
will be in favor of our having it. 

Our township suffrage bill came out of 


when we once get 


with a favorable 
both thanks to Mrs. 
speeches. In the Senate it passed a sec- 
nd reading safely, but was defeated in 
the House, the last week. 
We must get ready for the next session. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MecuLLocn, 


committee report in 


houses, Hughes’ 
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TO THK MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
MONTHLY 1901, 


LETTER, MAY, 


At the request of our National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
Monthly Letter for May has been held 
back until the definite rates for the Yel- 
lowstone Park excursion could be given. 
They are printed in the JouRNAL this 
week. 

The fare from Boston to Minneapolis and 
back, with a rate of one-third returning, 
will be about $42 for the round trip. 

Massachusetts people will never have a 
better chance to visit the wonderful Yel- 
lowstone Park, at exceptionally low rates 
and in delightful company. Any suffrag- 
ists who would like to go, and any of their 
friends, can share these privileges. 

DIRECTORS’ 

The State Board of 
monthly meeting May : 
hair. 

Mrs. Boland reported 1,000 circulars 
printed and distributed among the denom- 
inational superintendents, Mrs. Boland 
was appointed Superintendent pro tem. 
of work among the Methodists, with 
power to choose her successor. 

Senorita Hnidobro was appointed Su- 
perintendent among Unitarians, on nomi- 
nation of Miss Channing. 


MEETING, 
Directors held 
}. Mrs. Park in the 


its 


BAZAR OR NO BAZAR? 

Miss Mary Ware Allen reported that, as 
chairman of the committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the treasury of the Associa- 
tion, she had sent out 1,800 circulars, 
most of them only two days before, and 
$700 was already subscribed, $550 of it on 
condition that there should be no Bazar. 
4 vote of thanks was passed to Miss 
Allen. 

NATICK reported that it would hold a 
local Fair or sale and contribute the pro- 
ceeds; Brook LIne, that if no State Bazar 
were held. it would give $200, exclusive 
of $500 promised by one member and 
$100 by another. NeEwton pledged $100; 
BELMONT and the SoMERVILLE Municipal 
League promised to help according to 
their ability, and MALDEN wanted more 
f the circulars, It was voted to wait till 
the June meeting of the State Board be- 
fore deciding whether or not to have a 
Bazar. Each League meanwhile is asked 
to send word what it will contribute if no 
Bazar is held. 

MRS, PARK'S QUESTIONS. 

Mrs. Park mentioned that a number of 
the Leagues had not yet answered her list 
of questions sent out last month, and said 
it was essential that they should be an- 
swered, as the information asked for was 
much needed at headquarters. She also 
urged that there should be a full attend- 
ance at the June meeting of the Board, as 
t would be the last meeting of the season. 
ATECHISM, 

In answer tothe *Directors’ catechism,”’ 
it was found that the Directors had per- 
sonally secured nine new members since 
last time, and three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Journnat. The Newton 
League has also taken 20 three-months’ 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL; and Brook- 
line and Boston have appointed commit- 
tees on press work. Miss Turner urged 
that an effort be made to get reports of 
the May Festival and annual meeting into 
the local and suburban papers. 


DIRECTORS’ « 


GRATEFUL TO LEGISLATORS, 

It was voted that the 53 members of 
the Legislature who voted or paired for 
suffrage should all be invited to the May 
Festival, with their wives. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 

It was voted that the local work which 

the State Association has done to secure 
an increased registration and school vote 
f women in Boston be turned over to the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, with the request that 
it obtain the coéperation of the other Suf- 
frage Leagues in Boston. This local work 
was never strictly appropriate to the State 
Association, and now that a strong local 
society has been formed in Boston, it can 
properly relieve the State Asssociation of 
the burden. The only exception will be 
the expenditure of the $300 which was 
given expressly to be used by a committee 
of the State Association in school suffrage 
work in Boston, and which must there- 
fore be used as directed. 

It was voted that Mrs. Park, as chair- 
man of the Board, be empower®éd to call a 
conference of representatives from the 
Suffrage Leagues in the 34 cities that hold 
their school election in December, to plan 
for school suffrage work next autumn. 


DELEGATES TO MINNEAPOLIS, 


The following delegates were elected to 
the National Suffrage Convention at Min- 











neapolis: Mr. and Miss Blackwell, Mrs. 
Philbrick, Mrs. Park, Mrs. Schlesinger, 


Mrs. Page, Mrs. Homer, Mrs. Billings, 
Mrs. Hapgood, Miss Channing, Miss 
Allen, Mrs. Boland, Miss Turner, Mrs. 


Cole, Mrs. H. A. Shaw, Mrs. Walton, Miss 
Susan Whiting. 

As these will not all be able to go, and 
the Massachusetts delegation at Minneap- 
olis will have power under the rules of 
the National to fill its own vacancies, any 
suffragists intending to go are urged to 
communicate with 3 Park Street, and be 
made delegates, which will entitle them 
to free entertainment at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the convention. 


LEAGUE REPORTS, 

has secured improved ar- 
rangements for women at the house of 
detention. Hereafter they will always be 
under the care of police matrons, 

Newton will hold one more social meet- 
ing. Mrs. Walton has enlisted the New- 
ton Federation of Women’s Clubs to work 
for a woman on the school board, 

East Boston will hold a memorial 
meeting for Reuben Peterson with another 
club and the Associated Charities. 

BeLtmonr has had a lecture by Mrs. 
Hallowell on Lydia Maria Child, All the 
‘‘antis’’ were invited, and some came. 
There were refreshments, and decorations 
in yellow and white. A storm lessened 
the attendance, but those who came hada 
delightful time. 

BROOKLINE reports that the Festival 
tickets were taken with enthusiasm, The 
officers alone took 51. Two more neigh- 
borhood meetings have been held, and a 
membership committee of ten appointed, 
to get new members, and subscribers for 
the Woman’s Journat. Ten members 
in turn will be put on this committee, till 
all have served. 

Ciry Pont had a large attendance to 
hear Representative MacCartney on ‘‘So- 
cialism.’’ Discussion followed, ‘There 
were refreshments and a most enjoyable 
evening. 

CamBnimce held a joint meeting with 
the W. C. T. U. to hear Dr. Trueblood on 
‘*Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

SoMERVILLE on May 2 had an interest- 
ing address by Miss Mary Ware Allen on 
‘‘How Women Voted.” 


RoxBpury 


Bricuron had a very interesting talk 
from Mrs. Gillmore, There were 28 
present in spite of a storm, Four new 


members joined, and another has been 


added since, 
Matpen had Mrs, Fitield address the 
Woman's Club on the public schools. 


This city is a good field for school suffrage 
work, 

Boston has 10 members and great in- 
terest. The officers are appointing chair- 
men for the different departments—Mrs, 
Mead on Peace, Miss Follett on the saloon 
question, etc. A large public meeting will 
be held on the afternoon of May 23, when 
Mr. William M. Salter of Chicago will 
speak on “The Real Emancipation of 
Women.’ The hour and place will be 
announced in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. All 
interested are invited. 

The CoLLeGe LEAGUE is planning for 
its annual meeting. Its $100 prize for the 
best essay on suffrage has been awarded 
to one of the young women at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


SUMMER WORK. 

This is the last Monthly Letter of the 
season, as all the Leagues adjourn for the 
summer by June. Let every suffragist 
before going away for vacation lay in a 
good supply of equal rights papers and 
leaflets, and distribute them as occasion 
serves; and also take every opportunity 
to secure new members. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, May 14, 1901. 


—_—- 


ONTARIO. 





CANADIAN WOMEN ASK FOR SUFFRAGE, 


The following letter to the Woman's 


Journal of the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, will interest our readers: 

You will be glad to know of an interview 
of Ontario women with Hon. G. W. Ross, 
on the question of woman suffrage. On 
Friday, March 19, we assembled at the 
Premier’s office to present our plea for the 
“Home Ballot.’’ An influential body of 
men and women made up the deputation. 
The speakers were Mrs. Mckee, of Bar- 
rie, our Provincial President; Mrs. Stev- 
ens, President of Toronto District W. C. T. 
U.; Mr. Alex Mills, Dr. A. C. Courtice, and 
your humble scribe. The just and right- 
eous claims of women to the ballot were 
set forth in many telling points. It was 
shown that the was making sub- 
stantial progress in the world:—Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah and Wyoming have full and 
equal enfranchisement of women, and find 
it a working factor in the interests of good 
government. Our sister colonies of New 
Zealand, West and South Australia have 
adopted woman suffrage with beneficial 
results, 

The women who ask for the ballot are 
Canadian citizens by birth and choice, 
subject to the laws and constitution. 
They are graduates of our schools—public 
schools, high schools and colleges—where 
sisters have taken equal rank with broth- 
ers throughout. They are managers of 
our homes, and mothers of our children. 
They are readers of our newspapers and 
members of our churches, Is there any 
good reason why these citizens, who love 
their homes and country, should be de- 
prived of a voice in the government? 
Woman’s watchful care begins in the 
home, but who shall dare to say her 
watchfulness should be bounded by her 
threshold? Into the battle of life the 
mother sends her boy to run the gauntlet 
of temptation in the licensed saloon, all 
too early in life. Is she doing her best 
for her boy, if with heart and brain and 
hand she does not strive to drive away 
this dread miasma of temptation and sin? 


cause 





It takes the mother’s influence both in 
the home, and out of it, to offset the evil 
influences in the world of business and 
politics. 

This is but a hint of the argument used, 
as the editor would run her blue pencil 
through my paragraphs should I trespass 
further. 

The Premier complimented the deputa- 
tion on the forceful, beautiful and elo- 
quent way in which we stated our case, 
but thought more education and agitation 
necessary before women may take their 


| place in practical politics. 








In the afternoon I went to the Legisla- 
ture to hear the members present our pe- 
titions About forty members of the 
House had a petition to present. I think 
there were twenty who presented them on 
Friday afternvon, and it was rather amus- 
ing and interesting to the onlooker in the 
Speaker's gallery, to hear man after man 
rise in his seat and say, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to present a petition from the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union signed 
by —— menand —— women, praying that 
the ballot be given to women on the same 
conditions as men,.’’ The petitions that 
were largely signed surprised some of the 
members. London City sent in the largest 
signed lists—440 men and 1,048 women. 
Sarnia came next with 544 men and 928 
women, and I think this was the most 
thorough canvass done in the Province. 
West Huron’s list contained men’s 
names and 484 women’s. Glengarry coun- 
ty sent the signatures of 342 men and 513 
women, while Frontenac sent 300 men’s 
signatures and 509 women’s (most of these 
were from Kingston), Halton county’s 
lists contained 270 men’s names and 526 
women’s, 

You will ask, what is the value of our 
petition and work? Well, we did not ex- 
pect to get the ballot with one effort, and 
I think we convinced the Premier and a 
goodly number of legislaturs that we had 
a just cause, and thatthere was a growing 
sentiment in favor of it. That is a point 
gained, for the leaven will work. Now we 
must keep up an agitation, and next ses- 
sion approach the Legislature again. They 
will surely listen to us, because of our im- 
portunity and earnestness. A great deal 
of education is necessary in some places 
yet, and our women should summon the 
courage to present their convictions to 
those who believe not, that their preju- 
dices may worn away. Some of our 
women think there is no value in petition 
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be 


work. We have not done enough of it to 
make it impressive, In the National W. 
C, T. U. they do a great deal of petition 


work. The expulsion of Roberts from the 
Ilouse of Representatives was a victory 
won by petition. The abolishing of liquor 
in the canteen was won in the same way, 
but only after several sessions of such 
work. ‘Then, besides influencing legisla- 
tors, it is the means in our hands of doing 
personal educational work. Let us, dear 
comrades, continue to educate and agitate 
till our women realize that our country 
needs us, and that God needs us, for the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness and his 
kingdom, CHARLOTTE E, WIGGINS. 
Toronto, Canada, 





YOUR BEST WORK 





Cannot be done unless 
health. You cannot have good health 
without pure blood. You may have pure 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 
¥ou cannot realize the good it will do you 
until you try it. Begin taking it to-day 
and see how quickly it will give you an 
appetite, strength and vigor, and cure 
your rheumatism, catarrh or scrofula. 


you have good 





All liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25 cents. 


HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young's, Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 





Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen”’ 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the Europeap Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 


F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 











Boston & Maine R. R 





LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


POINTS 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
BOSTON 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_ in Bags ag! erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 











Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 


Located on the highest elevation; healthiest o 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
pated handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay your| 
hands on, when you can 
have one of these beauti-| 
ful little instruments put 
— into ome — by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 
25 CTs., stamps or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 25c. 
J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress St.,Boston 

















CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOF s 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 


For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 





8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Massa. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1g7:. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














Boston, 
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work done. Miss Elizabeth Macniel, 1902, 
spoke of the work of the needlework 
guild, in collecting garments to be sent to 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. | The Hague, with Alice Wheeler Pierce as 


alternate. 





| JORDAN, MARSH & CO. | JORDAN, MARSH & CO, | 


— 


The sociological section of the Woman's 
Club of Chelsea, Mass., has done a large 











amount of work during the past year. 
Several interesting meetings have been 
held in the interest of city improvements. 
Stamp-saving societies have been formed 
in two schools, and $250 saved. Mothers’ 
meetings have been held, with good re- 
sults. But perhaps the best work is that 
of the sand gardens, in which for the last 
two years thousands of children have been 
taught lessons in personal cleanliness, po- 
liteness and good citizenship. 





The Brighthelmstone Club of Ward 25, 
Boston, has voted $100 to the Floating 
Hospital, $80 to continue the third year’s 
work of the Vacation School, and $40 to 
the Peabody Home for Crippled Children. 





At the last meeting of the Hlome Club 
of East Boston Mrs. Livermore spoke on 
“The Battle of Life’’ before a large audi- 
ence, the club having as its guests the 
senior and the advanced classes of the 
high school, with other young people, and 
the teachers of the high school. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
Mass., supports a bed in the hospital in 
that city. A petition sent by this club to 
the board of aldermen praying for im- 
proved conditions in the women’s quar- 
ters at the police station has not resulted 
in a complete renovation, although im- 
provements are noted, 





The Worcester (Mass.) League of Uni- 
tarian Women has undertaken active work 
for social purity, and has sent a letter to 
all the Massachusetts clubs, asking their 
coéperation in presenting a petition to the 
State Legislature, regarding medical ad- 
vertisements, offensive letters printed and 
thrown into schoolyards and doors, and 
other objectionable methods of adver- 
tising. The petition asks the State Legis- 
lature ‘‘to appoint a State 
which shall be empowered to supervise 


commission 


all public advertisements tending to de- A compliment was paid to many of Higginson, Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even more valuable 
grade youth, and which shall have abso- the men’s colleges by trimming sections in estimating the average Yankee character and its possibilities 
of the corridors exclusively in their col- under the happy influence of cosmopolitan experience... . 


lute power to forbid the publication of 
those which, in their opinion, are demor- 
alizing.”’ 

The Magpie Club of Skaguay, Alaska, 
a flourishing organization of ninety mem- 
bers, has just become a member of the 
General Federation. The club is literary 
and social. The president is Mrs, Martha 
b. Keller, of Skaguay. 





So much interest was aroused in the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Woman’s Club by 
the communication recently received from 
the merchants of New Bedford, request- 
ing the club members to do their shopping 
in their home city, that a special meeting 
will be held to discuss the matter. The 
merchants are invited to be present, and 
present their side of the subject. The 
committee appointed to look into the pos- 
sibility of establishing public playgrounds 
lately gave an entertainment for children, 
of songs and stories illustrating Southern 
plantation life. 





A review of the growth of the women’s 
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The Alabama State Federation has re- 
cently appointed three committees to serve 
in connection with its educational com- 
mittee; they will take charge of kinder- 
garten work, the girls’ industrial school 


and the boys’ reformatory. 
Py. MM A 





COLLEGE GIRLS 


The annual circus under the manage. 
ment of the Barn Swallow Society of 
Wellesley was given at the college ‘“‘barn’’ 
not long ago. The conventional ring 
was surrounded by tiers of seats, where 
the students ate peanuts and applauded 
vigorously. Not a man was present; even 
the policeman in blue uniform and brass 
buttons was awoman. On the stage were 
the ‘‘wild man of Borneo”’ in his cage, the 
Zulu princess, “the 10,000 beauty,” ‘‘the 
fat lady,’’ ‘‘the living skeleton,’’ ‘‘the Al- 
bino giant,’’ ‘tthe wonderful Indian for- 
tune-teller,’’ etc. The far-famed Circas- 
sian snake-charmer stood just outside the 
entrance, as an advertisement of the 
strange objects within. The performance 
began with a grand procession around 
the ring, led by the patriarch Noah and 
his wife, with the ark, followed by the 
animals of the menagerie. There was 
music by a comb band of ten musicians. 
The ring performance included tight-rope 
walking and an exhibition by Japanese 
wrestlers, A feature was the horse and 
chariot races, which caused much excite 
ment among the spectators, even though 
the chariots were only dry-goods boxes 
set on wheels, and the prancing horses 
looked exactly like college girls in gym- 
nasium suits, with streaming hair, 


The Vassar girls had a reception and 
dance on the evening of ‘‘founder’s day.”’ 
The long corridors were made comforta- 
ble by plenty of rugs and couches and 
sofa cushions, and decorated with college 
banpers and palms. 


ors. The dining-room was used for danc- 
ing, and it was trimmed with pink and 
white bunting and smilax. 





The senior class of Denver (Colo.) Uni- 
versity conducted Arbor day exercises on 
the evening of April 19th. The college 
campus was brightly illumined with burn- 
ing heaps of tar barrels, and flaming 
torches held by seniors dressed in black 
gowns with pointed hoods. The celebra- 
tion was begun by the reading of a bur- 
lesque proclamation by P. 8, Smith. The 
class then proceeded to the bonfire and 
one by one threw the books which have 
caused them the most sorrow into the 
crackling flames. Then came the plant- 
ing of the senior tree. Each member of 
the class, including the women, threw a 
shovelful of earth into the hole. This 
was followed by an appropriate speech by 
the class president, Miss Ethel Antrim. 





Forty young women, students of Rose- 
mary Hall, a collegeat Rock Ridge, Conn., 
started recently on a hundred-mile walk- 
ing trip through the villages of southern 
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the poor. Miss Helen Kitchel, 1901, as 
retiring president, spoke of the year as 
eminently successful, both in interest and 
financially. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.— For the coming week 
the attraction will be Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
English adaptation of the German comedy 
‘*At the White Horse Tavern.”’ This play 
has proved one of the great successes of 
the last three seasons, and has only been 
seen in this city at the Boston Museum, 
during the latter part of 1899. Its in- 
tensely humorous characteristics will be 
readily recalled, and there is every reason 
to anticipate a repetition of success. 
Monday matinee distribution of chocolate 
bonbons will be continued. 

on ee - 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
For the week of May 20 will include Will 
H. Fox in his Paderewski burlesque, 
‘*Paddywhiski.’’ In this clever skit Fox 
shows much skill as a musician, Dan 
Crimmins and Rosa Gore will present 
their ‘‘Like Mother Used to Make.”’ 
Mr. Crimmins appears in three different 
characters. Miss Gore, as ‘Drydock 
Lix’’ is a girl of the Bowery, who later 
appears as the most polished and ele- 
gantly gowned of society women. Nelson’s 
Comiques will be seen in their grotesque 
acrobatic and bar comedy; the Everett 
Trio and the Three Nevarros are society 
acrobats; ‘‘*The Professor and his Pupils,” 
a bit of musical comedy; John R. Harty is 
a comic juggling waiter; Gallando, a deft 
modeler; Balfe O'Reilly, a great Irish 
character singer; Prof. Walberti has a 
trained horse, Dabl, in a full-sized circus 
ring; Courtney and Dunn, are singing and 
dancing comedians; Miles and Nitram, in 
songs and fancy dances; Dottie King, 
dancer; and the Vitagraph. 
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CORNER. 


Men’s and Boy's 
Clothing. 


CUSTOM, CLERICAL, UNIFORM 


AND 


LIVERY DEPARTMENTS. 


Men's, Boys’, Ladies’ and Girls’ Hats, 
Shoes and Furnishing Goods. 


OAK ROOM. 


Ladies’ Suits and Coats (manufactured 
exclusively by men tailors.) 
Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats. 


LADIES’ GARMENT ANNEX. 


Ladies’ Waists, Gowns, Wrappers and 
Dressing Sacques. 





You can never say too much about a “good thing”— 
that’s why we are continually expounding the merits of the 
Hypatia Shoe—it’s the best in the world at the price, and 
we want every woman in New England to know it—thou- 
sands of our patrons are wearing them and are loud in 
their praise—made in all the newest and nobbiest spring 
styles, including the Scotch extension soles—Rope stitch 


— Doggy last — Gainsborough 


leathers, price 


tips —all the popular 


Boots......93 | Shoes...... 2.50 


JORDAN, MARSH & 


CO. 
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Notable Book of Reminiscences. 





With two portraits. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
ByWilliam J. Stillman. 


2 vols. 


His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, 
John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the sub- 
ject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, 
and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profit- 
able than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller’s 
art and in its friendships.x—New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - = 


Sam 


8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Sent, postpaid, hy 


Boston. 














For Sale in Dorchester. 


ASSESSED $8,000. 


The beautiful estate of Hon. SAMUEL 
J. BARRows, 51 Sawyer Avenue. One of 
the few Dorchester estates located within 
easy access of Boston, and having an ex- 
tensive view of the harbor. This property 
was built for Mr. Barrows’ own occupancy, 
There are 14 rooms and bath, with all 
modern improvements. ‘There are heavy 


$7,000. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Club. — Monday, 


New England 
“Annual Meeting.” For Club 


May 20,10 A. M. 
members only 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 30 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedbam Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





club movement in Alabama, by Kate H. | Connecticut, cooking meals in the woods IVORY ROIM, oak floors in several of the rooms. 1 he To Kent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
Morrissette in the May Club W ; : ‘ : F : finish is substantial and dignified. The | furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
Morrissetté in the May Club Woman, Sums | by campfires, and sleeping at night in| Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets and lot is on a corner, and contains 7,369 square suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Mp the peneent aeminens ae Demers: farmhouses wherever they could find ac- Gloves. feet of land. This property must be sold qoloutes to cleewies F.0, box tf hoaen 


Of Northern birth and education, the 
seventh president of the Federation of the 
State of her adoption, Mrs. J. D. Wyker, 
has had a training in her own club, the 
Progressive Culture of New Decatur, and 
an experience in Federation office that 
prepare her to succeed in an administra- 
tion full to the brim of important issues. 
The first building on the Industrial Farm 
has had its glorious corner-stone laying: 
the free scholarship committee of the 
Girls’ Industrial School is besieged with 
applications; the education committee, 
under the leadership of Mrs. W. F. John- 
ston, of Anniston, finds itself face to face 
with the task to which, under a former 
chairman, the Federation pledged itself— 
to secure educational qualifications for the 
office of county superintendents of schools; 
the travelling libraries are confronted with 
indifference to their beneficence in the 


commodations. They were piloted by 
Miss Reese, the head of the school. In 
their knapsacks each carried a knife, fork, 
tin plate, cup, and an extra pair of stout 
shoes. They wore short walking skirts, 
sweaters, felt hats and walking boots 





Atthe annual business meeting of the 
Smith College Association for Christian 
Work two things were notable in the re- 
ports—the great growth of the different 
forms of the work during the year, and 
the interest and part taken by the fresh- 
men. Miss Annie Duncan, 1901, reported 
on the college settlement work. About 
$477 has been raised for this during the 
year. The money is given to the general 
society for the support of the Boston, 


Art Department. 
Infants’ Apparel. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Washington and Summer Streets. 


A Postal © 


will bring you the story of 








at once, as the owner has left the State. 
The price and terms are so favorable to a 
purchaser that it cannot fail to interest 
any one looking for a home in Dorchester. 
Apply through your broker, or directly to 
ELBRIDGE K. NEWHALL, 


50 State Street, Boston. 
Telephone 3503-2 Main. 





Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 





A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Would travel if necessary. Address 
H. A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








rural districts, and expensive transporta- | py jjadelphia ; nae Wi ee Allin 
tion: the Reciprocity chairman and editor . ailadelpate res ; ye 3 we menses, Mis , - A STATE HEADQUARTERS 
has Mrs. Ross's record to rival; while the | Bertha Richardson, 1901, reported on the PW Competitors of the Northern Pacific \ 
Club Extension has the example of Mrs. | work of the Christian Union and Bible Railway say the name Yellowstone Massachusetts Woman Ss 


Thomas Owen's success last year. 





At a special conference of the National 
Council of Women held recently at the 
home of the president,Mrs. Fannie Humph- 
reys Gaffney, in New York, preparations 
were made for the executive session of 
the National Council to be held in Buf- 
falo on Sept. 11, 12and13. A programme 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mesdames Gaffney, Carrie Chapman Catt, 


study classes. The growth in member- 
ship and interest has been noticeable. 
Two courses of study have been pursued, 
one on the life of Christ, another on the 
work of Paul. The missionary society, 
reported by its president, Miss Sarah De 
Forest, 1901, also shows an encouraging 
growth, All the missionary pledges have 
been met, and several additional ones; and 
$1070 has been raised this year. In addi- 
tion to the customary work, $25 has been 


American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y.. 


14 Beacon 8St., Boston 





Ellen A. Richardson of Boston and Anna | given to the relief work in India, $25 for and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Garlin Spencer. Five bulletins will be is- | Mrs. Gulick’s school in Spain, $25 to Yellowstone National Park. If ' 
sued between now and the triennial con- | Bishop Hare’s school in Dakota, Four you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 


vention to be held in Washington during 
February, and Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward and Mrs. Gaffney were 
made a bulletin committee. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth was ap- 
pointed representative to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, to be held at 





boxes of clothing have been sent to city 
mission work in New York and in the 
South. Miss Mary Howe, 1902, spoke of 
the work of the students’ exchange, a 
practical activity which aims at bringing 
together the girls who wish to do various 
kinds of work and the girls who want such 
help. Sewing isthe principal kind of 





FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 





CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 

131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS, 
2d Door South of Winter St 


Established 1872. 











Jehn Youngjobn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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